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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuis Day, 
October 16th, at Three o'clock. The Programme will include—Overture, 
Leonora, No, 2 (Beethoven); Allegro, for pianoforte and orchestra (Chopin)— 
first time; Symphony in A, “ Italian” (iendelecoha) + Andante and Presto 
Agitato, for pianoforte and orchestra (Beringer)—first time; “Carnival of 
Paris” (Svendsen )— first’ time. Vocalist—Mdlle Louisa Pyk (her first appear- 





ance). Pianist—Mr Oscar Beringer. Conductor—Mr.AuausT Manns. Seats— 
2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s, ; Admission to Concert-room, Sixpence. 
RYSTAL PALACE.— LAST GREAT FIREWORK 


) DISPLAY, by Messrs C. P. Brock & Co., WEDNESDAY, Oct. 20th; INTER- 
NATIONAL BALLOON CONTEST (weather permitting), under the auspices of 
the Balleon Society of Great Britain and the Société d’Aerostation of France. 
One Shilling Day. 





j ISS H. SASSE has the honour to announce a GRAND 

CLASSICAL CONCERT, on WepNEsDAY Evening, October 27th, at the 
Lecrure& HALL, Wimbledon. Artists: Vocalists—Miss Nessie Goode (A.R.A.M.) 
and Mr Boyes; Pianoforte—Miss H. Sasse and Miss Rose Goode; Clarionet—Mr 
Lazarus; Violin—Herr Kummer and Mr A. Theed; Viola—Mr H. R. Starr; 
Violoncello—Herr Steinhardt. Tickets to be obtained and a plan of the Hall to 
be seen at the Lecture Hall, Wimbledon, 


\ DME EDITH WYNNE, having Returned to Town from 
her autumnal tour is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, 

Oratorio Performances, &c, Communications to be addressed to her at 61, 

BounpDaArRY ROAD, 8t John’s Wood; or to Mr VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


Mr HANDEL GEAR (Professor of Singing) begs to 


acquaint his friends and pupils that he has ReruRNED to Town. 
—66, SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, W. 


i RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her Friends 

and Pupils that she is in Town for the Season. Applications for Pianoforte 
Recita’s and Lessons to be addressed—15, ALBERT STREET, Gloucester Gate, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 














The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. * 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 

— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuILLAUME, 
aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBER?’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 

Chin Rest ; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
ice Lists free on application. 

All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











Roerst ACADEMY OF MXMU SIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate peponage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at this InsTrTUTION, on SATURDAY, the 23rd inst., 
at Eight o'clock. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors) :—Baleony, 2s. 6d, ; and Stalls, 


5s. each, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. ° 


Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 
ANNUAL AND ALMANACK FOR 1881 
(29TH ANNUAL EDITION), 

IS NOW IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 


(jOREECT IONS must be sent in without delay. Those 
Professors, Musicsellers, &c., who have not yet returned their Forms will 
greatly oblige by doing so at once to . 
RUDALL, CARTE & CO., 
Orchestral and Military Musical Instrument Makers, 
23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 











The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD oma sta::e. 
onour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


AND SONS’ 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
P ATEN T Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
In Great Britain, France, 
Pram, awe, ta, YOY TENEN TE PIANOS. 
Belgium, and America. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.; 


The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES, 
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ier SCHUBERTH, Director of the Schubert and Mozart 

and Beethoven Societies, begs to announce that he has ReruRNED from the 
Continent. All Letters to be sent to care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





NOTICE. 
\ ADAME ENRIQUEZ requests that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, W. 





; REMOVAL. 
Me BRIDSON begs to announce his Removal to H1eHFrexp, 
Miranda Road, Upper Holloway, N. 





“DIS MOI UN MOT” (‘ONE WORD”). 
\ DME EDITH MURRAY and MR JOHN CROSS will 


sing NICOLAI’s charming Duet at | the Cavendish 1 Rooms, Nov, 3. 
“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 
\ R JOHN CROSS will sing “ WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 


(composed for him by Henry Ponret) at the Cavendish Rooms, Nov. 3, 
and throughout the Season. 


* 4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (Quartet) will be sung 


at Mr John Cross’s Concert, Cavendish Rooms, Nov. 3. 


‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
\ DME THADDEUS WELLS and Mr LAXTON (pupil of 
4 


Signor Mazzoni) wil] sing HENRY SMaRtT’s popular Duet, ‘‘ WHEN THE 
WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA,” at Dumfries, Oct. 18th; Garlieston, 
Oct. 19th; Irvine, Oct. 20th; Berwick-on-Tweed, Oct. 22nd; and with Mr 
ROBERT GEORGE, on November 5th, at Freemasons’ Hall. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\ R C. A. WHITE will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
4 “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr G. H. Edwards’ Seventh Grand 
Concert, Town Hall, Poplar, on Monday Evening next. 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
\ ISS COYTE TURNER will sing Smart's popular Song, 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA,” on Monday Evening next, at the Town 
Hall, Poplar. 


























TO ORGANISTS. 
“MVHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Sutitine 


Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 


No, 1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... be F. Archer, 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Maste: oie Dr, Spark, 
», 3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries... vail voi Arthur Johnson. 
» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) ... F, Archer. 
» 5-6, Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 

Double No. ... Edited by F. Archer. 


» 1-8, Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Double No. ... Edited by F. Archer. 

» 9. Celebrated Marches... me ne oo Arranged by F. Archer. 

(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK. 

CUNINGHAM Boosey & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 





e aie : Just Published. 
“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards), Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This prolific young composer and pianist is again to the fore with the 
elegant and charming piece now before us, which is arranged for and performed 
by the Band of the Royal Horse Guards, A short prelude brings us at once into 
a placid and melodious theme, in the key of A, in common time, the tuneful 
character of which will ensure its a even with those who are not most 
keenly alive to the beauties both of harmony and accompaniment, a combination 
which renders it additionally attractive to an artistic ear.”—News of the World, 
Sept. 19, 1880, 





SUNG BY MDME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
“TIALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 


Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J, W. Davison, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained 
“Swifter far than summer's flight,” and “Rough wind that moanest loud,” 
Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J. W. Davison. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“AT MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W 








SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnes, Music 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN DAVISON 
244, Regent Street, London, W. oe ey 





“HER VOICE.” 
“TJER VOICE.” Tenace Gresone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “(A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnrIQuEz, i Li 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. site secindtamenatt 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jessiz Royp wes Peewee OR 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad /ib., 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sungby MrJoun Oross... ee wee 48, 

“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss JesstE Royp ... see oe Mt, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Music by IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. 





“ On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Reprinted from ‘‘THE MusicaL WoRLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC’ 


B 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them,”— 
Atheneum, 








Just Published. 


‘PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 


Sona. 
Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAKE. 
Music by 
EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 
Price 4s. 





Four EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 
No.1, ‘THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND” ... oes gee doa OQ, 
» 2 “THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” ... a0 nals one ie 


Te | Sait idling aia ites ogee ie a 
4, ‘THE BAY OF BISCAY” and “THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME” 3s. 
Composed by 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“ TSADORE.” Song. Words by Gore Jonzs. Music. by 


Ricwarp Harvey. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


yost PUBLISHED. “PERCHE.” Romanza. Parole 
di CARLO ScorTt, Musica diG@. D’Haver Zuccarpr. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W 


Just Published. 


“MHE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 
by H. ©. Hruxer. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 














Just Published. 
“THE LAST TIME.” 
L. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME,” 


* words by R. REECE, is published (price 38.) by Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, com by M. L. 
Warts, ‘‘ Home to my Heart,” “‘ Ripple, gentle Stream,” ‘‘ Stan ng over 
the Stream,” ‘The reason why,” and “ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 3s, each. 
“HE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 

for and sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by THos. Hoop. Music by MINA 
GovuLp. Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. Price, with coloured Frontispiece, 3s, net; with plain, 
2s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘This song has had ago favours bestowed upon it. The composer, Mrs 
Gould, is well known for her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children at Chelsea, Concerts organized to raise funds for that excellent institu- 
tion by this lady have always been highly successful, and Mrs Osgood’s singing 
of “The Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, ‘Bouquets an 
baskets of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
appl Two settings of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
contraltos—can be had. Of late years amateur musicians are entering the field 
with professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”—Literary World, 
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LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Leeds, Oct. 11. 

The great event of the present week in this busy town is the third 
triennial celebration of the revived Leeds Musical Festival, under 
the presidency of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who, 
it is understood, will attend in person. I need not insist upon the 
high place that Yorkshire has always held among our specially 
musical counties. It has given us, at least, one distinguished com- 
poser, Sir Sterndale Bennett ; it has produced not a few admirable 
performers, vocal and instrumental ; and the fame of its chorus singers 
stands unrivalled. Yet, strange to say, Yorkshire has never yet 
firmly established a Musical Festival. Many of its big towns, as 
well as its historic capital, have essayed the task, and failed, where 
Birmingham, Norwich, and the small cathedral cities of the West 
have succeeded. Inquiry into the cause of this would lead me, just 
now, too far afield, but it may be that the big county, with its 
cluster of rival towns, cannot easily concentrate its energies to the 
honour and profit of one particular place. There is, however, hope 
for Leeds, which is populous and wealthy enough to carry on a 
Festival unaided, provided, of course, the local public sink all differ- 
ences for the common credit and pull together in the common cause. 
Apropos, I do not see the name of the present Mayor in the list of 
patrons and promoters of the Festival now on the eve of celebration. 
But let me not prejudge his worship. He may, in this particular 
instance, prefer to ‘‘ do good by stealth,” and, though such a choice 
would certainly deserve enrolment among municipal eccentricities, 
it is more reasonable to credit the Mayor with it than to assume him 
capable of withholding the countenance of the First Magistrate of 
Leeds from a solemnity to which the credit of the town is committed, 
But even the abstention of a Mayor cannot, according to present 
appearances, do the Leeds Musical Festival much harm. The enter- 
prise, encouraged by the successes of 1874 and 1877, shows abundant 
signs of life. Already it is known that 1880 will prove not less 
satisfactory than the years just named—in a popular and pecuniary 
sense, at any rate—and so to Leeds may fall the honour of breaking 
the spell which has hitherto doomed Yorkshire Festivals to a short, 
if a merry, career. 

The Festival, beginning on Wednesday and ending on Saturday, 
is as thoroughly well appointed as either of its predecessors. Again 
the performances will be given in the magnificent Town Hall, 
which, if searcely a model room for music, like that at Birmingham, 
has no defects able to justify serious complaint. On the other hand, 
it is not possible to say that again Sir Michael Costa will wield 
the bdton. For reasons not made public, and, therefore, outside 
the scope of public comment, the conductor of 1874 and 1877 has 
severed his connection with the enterprise he well and faithfully 
served ; the musical sceptre passing from his hands into those of a 
musician representative of another generation. Comparisons are un- 
called for, but it must be a cause of satisfaction to Englishmen, that, 
failing Sir Michael Costa, the Leeds committee secured Mr Arthur 
Sullivan. The composer of The Light of the World and The Prodigal 
Son was fairly entitled to the offer, and, if it be said that he had 
never given proof of competency to successfully conduct a first-class 
Festival, the answer is that the committee were justified, by Mr 
Sullivan’s high repute and undoubted musical ability, in incurring 
whatever risk, if any, the venture involves. It would be folly to 
expect from Festival managers Quixotism on behalf of native talent, 
but where they can encourage the English musician without harm 
to the institution they serve, it is reasonable to require them to take 
that course, and fair to applaud it when taken. Turning to the 
principal vocalists, Englishmen will be gratified on finding that of 
ten artists engaged, only two—Mdme Trebelli and Herr Henschel 
—are aliens. The rest comprise Mdme Albani, Mrs Osgood—a lady 
from the bigger Boston across the water is hardly a foreigner—Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdme Patey, Mr E. Lloyd, Mr Maas, Mr Henry 
Cross, and Mr F. King. ‘These vocalists are sufficiently well known 
for judgment upon their selection without the help of anything that 
could be said here, and the probability is that, while many amateurs 
might prefer to take out this name and substitute, that, and so on, 








few are prepared to dispute that the Leeds group is fairly repre- 


sentative. The band, with Mr J. T. Carrodus as leading violinist, 
consists of 112 performers, that is to say, twenty first violins, 
eighteen second violins, fourteen violas, thirteen violoncellos, thir- 
teen double basses—in all seventy-eight strings, with doubled 
wind, &c. Seeing that its members are professors of their respective 
instruments, Mr Sullivan has reason for pride in the orchestra 
placed at his disposal by the committee’s liberality. The chorus, 
trained, as on the last occasion, by Mr Broughton, numbers 306 
voices—seventy-five sopranos, forty-one contraltos, thirty-four altos, 
seventy-eight tenors, and seventy-eight basses. These may appear 
insignificant figures in metropolitan eyes, but a Yorkshire chorus, 
and particularly that of Leeds, should not be gauged by numerical 
strength. Judging from past experience, Mr Broughton’s ‘‘306” 
may be relied on for effects quite as imposing as those produced by 
twice the array elsewhere. It would be superfluous to give further 
particulars regarding the equipment of the Festival. No enterprise 
of the kind was ever better found or better manned. 

The week’s programme is in one respect a model, because, while 
not neglecting the masterpieces which may be said to have lost their 
nationality and become the property of the entire world, it acknow- 
ledges the claims of nationality in a special degree. An English 
festival should encourage English music. That is none the less an 
axiom on account of some people’s inability to recognize it as such, 
and sticklers for the fitness of things equally with those who carry 
patriotism into art will derive no small gratification from a perusal 
of the Leeds scheme. During the four days’ proceedings no fewer . 
than seven compositions by native authors will be performed, the 
majority of them works of high pretensions. Taking the seven in 
order, we have, first, a cantata by Mr John Francis Barnett, founded 
upon Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ The Building of the Ship,” the actual 
words of which constitute its text. This is set down for perform- 
ance on Wednesday evening, under the composer’s own direction, 
and will be followed at the same concert by Mr Henry Leslie’s part- 
song, ‘‘The Lullaby of Life.” Mr Walter Macfarren’s overture, 
Hero and Leander, a work not unknown to Londen amateurs, holds 
a conspicuous place in Thursday morning’s programme, having as 
its companion Sir Sterndale Bennett’s favourite pastoral, The May 
Queen. The most captious will decline to dispute the propriety of 
choosing Bennett’s cantata, the claims of which rest rather upon 
intrinsic and unchallengeable merit than upon the fact that our late 
regretted master was a Yorkshireman, and composed The May Queen 
for the Leeds Festival of 1858. It would perhaps be resented in 
some quarters if I were to claim as an English oratorio Samson, 
written by the naturalised Englishman, George Frederick Handel, 
and set down for performance on Thursday evening. Passing this 
by, I find in the selection for Friday morning a new musical sacred 
drama, The Martyr of Antioch, the music composed by Mr 
Arthur Sullivan, who has also, with the help of Mr W. S. 
Gilbert, adapted the words from Dean Milman’s poem of the 
same name. It is so long since Mr Sullivan produced a work of 
this character, that considerable interest is naturally felt in the 
present effort, the fate of which, however, I am not disposed to 
assume. Enough that The Martyr of Antioch contains a good deal 
of bright, picturesque, and effective music, and such music as ought 
to meet with instant favour on Friday. The other English pieces are 
a new overture, entitled Mors Janua vite, by Mr Thomas Wingham, 
and a part-song, ‘‘The Better Land,” in which the Leeds chorus- 
master (Mr Broughton) displays his skill as a writer for the voices 
he so well knows how to train. Turning from these native produc- 
tions to the representation of universal art, I find Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, Mozart's Symphony in G minor, Weber’s overture to Oberon, 
Mendelssohn’s psalm, ‘‘When Israel out of Egypt came,” Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony and Mass in C, Sehubert’s ‘‘Song of 
Miriam,” Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, Bach’s cantata, O Light 
Everlasting, Raff's Symphony, Leonore, Spohr's Last Judgment, and 
the first two parts of Haydn’s Creation. Here surely is something, 
nay, a good deal, for everybody, and it is hard to say what could 
be reasonably sacrificed in favour of any work left out. As though 
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all this music were not enough for a four days’ feast, Dr Spark, the 
borough organist, will give two organ recitals on Messrs Gray & 
Davison’s noble instrument, the works chosen covering the entire 
period between the era of Bach and Handel and the present day. 

The business of rehearsal began this morning at ten o’clock, and 
continued with intervals till late this evening. 
Sullivan put the finishing touches to the preparation of The May 
Queen, the Choral Symphony, The Last Judgment, the ‘‘ Song of 
Miriam,” and Bach’s cantata, Mr J. F. Barnett doing the same for 
his Building of the Ship, and Mr Wingham for his new overture. I 
shall not be expected to criticise what was done—enough, that all 
who listened to the rehearsal found reason to look for a performance 
entitled to challenge without fear the high standard by which it is 
certain to be judged. 

Oct. 12. 

Since writing yesterday I have learned that the Mayor of Leeds 
makes no secret of the reason why he abstains from countenancing 
the Festival. If my information be correct, his worship, who is a 
member of the Society of Friends, has a conscientious objection to 
the performance for amusement of works based upon sacred subjects. 
We are all bound, of course, to respect objections of this kind, and 
to credit those who make them with the full courage not only of 
honest but of unfashionable opinions. At the same time, the Mayor 
of Leeds hardly possesses the liberty of a private individual, and it 
would have been more discreet had the gentleman who now holds 
the office given way, seeing the Festival ahead, to some one else 
unburdened by opinions likely to prevent him from discharging all 
the duties of obligation or of courtesy pertaining to the supreme 
municipal dignity. I learn, however, that his worship will be in 
his place to-morrow morning at the reading of an address to the 
President of the Festival, His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

The Festival Committee have prefaced the contents of the books 
of words with a statement, one or two points in which invite remark. 
First, they tell us what were the lines originally laid down for their 
guidance. They have, it appears, to study a threefold end, viz., the 
promotion of the cause of music of the highest character and the most 
efficient rendering of such music, the encouragement of original and 
chiefly of English compositions, and the assistance by these means of 
charitable institutions which have a claim upon the general public. 
How effectually the present festival subserves the second of these 
objects, I pointed out yesterday ; but, as to the third, the com- 
mittee further say that they think it ‘‘ worth consideration whether 
a considerable and definite proportion of the profits of future Festivals 
might not properly be devoted to the encouragement of music, either 
by founding a musical scholarship or by other means.” Of course it 
might. Time after time I have contended that this should be done. 
The Music Festivals should be given on their own account, and for 
the sake of the art. Against helping deserving charities nothing can 
be said; but it is a libel on the public to assume that they will not 
support, say, a hospital without a quid pro quo in the shape of a 
musical entertainment, while music is assuredly insulted by the idea 
that it cannot stand without leaning on the arm of charity, and save 
in that association is not worth an effort. Let us have done with 
this species of Philistinism, and anticipate the decision of the Leeds 
committee, that the proceeds of a Musical Festival are best applied 
when devoted to the encouragement of music—an art which in its 
universal application and pure beneficence is quite as deserving as 
the science that ministers to bodily ailments. 

The rehearsal of Mr Arthur Sullivan and the composers whose 
works are to be performed was resumed this morning, when The 
Martyr of Antioch was carefully gone through. Subsequently Mr 
Walter Macfarren directed the preparation of his overture, Hero and 
Leander. Elijah was also studied, together with other works, but 
received comparatively small attention, owing to their familiarity. 
In the morning, Mendelssohn’s oratorio will be performed, the 
evening programme being taken up by Mr Barnett’s new cantata, 
The Building of the Ship, and a miscellaneous selection. 


In that time Mr . 





Oct, 13. 

This good town has been in a state of excitement to-day, not alone 
because of the opening of the Festival, but also because the Royal 
Prince who presides at the solemnity arrived early, and was driven 
in the Mayor's carriage from the railway station to the Town Hall. 
How the Duke of Edinburgh was received I need not stop to tell. 
A more unassuming cortége never invited public applause than that 
which afew mounted policemen guarded en route, but it seemed as 
though all Leeds had turned out to cheer it, and that, though the 
thoroughfares through which the Duke passed were freely decorated 
with flags, their best ornament was the masses who lined them, 
waiting patiently in the cold, dank morning air for a glimpse of the 
Queen’s son. On reaching the Town Hall, an address was presented 
to his Royal Highness, whose reception, however, has been com- 
mendably free from needless fuss, as well as from anything likely to 
interfere with the just prominence of the Festival doings. 

The opening programme being Llijah, it is well nigh superfluous 
to state that not a place was vacant anywhere in the hall. Great 
anxiety had been shown to ‘‘assist” at this performance, which, 
apart from the popularity of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, was expected 
to be of surpassing merit. I shall presently have to tell in what 
measure expectation was gratified. Meanwhile, let me record the 
cheers that greeted the entrance of the Duke of Edinburgh, whose 
seat was in the centre of the patrons’ gallery, the applause awarded 
to the principal artists as they appeared on the platform, and the 
demonstrations of welcome given to Mr Arthur Sullivan as he 
assumed the conductor’s place. A performance of the National 
Anthem, rarely surpassed for imposing grandeur, put a climax to 
this popular and informal ceremony, after which the great crowd 
sat down to the assured enjoyment of Mendelssohn’s masterpiece. 
About Hlijah, as a work of art, I have nothing new to say ; if Ihad, 
I should be quite justified in assuming the airs of a discoverer ; and, 
therefore, it may be permitted to deal with the performance briefly, 
for its own merits in the first instance, and next as exemplifying 
the executive resources of the Festival. Taken for all in all, a 
better performance has rarely been given. True, it was not free 
from fault, and, therefore, cannot be styled perfect. Occasionally, 
for example, the ‘‘ attack” of the orchestra wanted entire precision ; 
then the duet, ‘‘ Zion spreadeth her hands,” began indifferently 
well, and soon. But these faults were, after all, like spots on the 
sun. The rest was a blaze of splendour, due to excellent soloists, a 
remarkably good orchestra, and an unequalled chorus, 

With reference to the soloists, it suffices to mention the names of 
Mdmes Albani, Osgood, Patey, and Trebelli, Mr Maas and Mr F. 
King, and yet not quite, because, though the ladies are familiar 
exponents of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Mr Maas has seldom been 
heard in it on a great occasion, and I, for one, had never previously 
met with an opportunity of estimating Mr King’s merits as a repre- 
sentative of the Prophet. Mdme Albani, who was very cordially 
received, achieved a great success in ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel.”” She some 
time since made the air her own, and on this occasion took pains to 
show that no other oratorio singer has a chance of wresting it from 
her. Mrs Osgood, in the part of the Widow, was scarcely less 
worthy of admiration, singing as she did with unaffected expression, 
while her pure, bright upper notes gave exactly the desired effect 
to the music of the youth whom Elijah bids ascend Mount Carmel 
and ‘‘ Look towards the sea.” Mdme Trebelli’s strong point is not 
oratorio, but her voice and style, if not the depth of her expression, 
suited ‘‘ Woe unto them.” On the other hand, oratorio is precisely 
the form of music for which, by nature and art, Mdme Patey is 
fitted. The English-lady’s rendering of ‘‘O rest in the Lord ” was 
indeed something to remember. Often as she has sung that beauti- 


ful air in irreproachable style, she never came nearer perfection in 
it than to-day, and the audience very naturally, I had almost 
said very properly, broke the rule forbidding applause when its last 
note had died away. Mr Maas showed that he had not studied the 
Elijah in vain, since he obtained favour, not only on account of a 
magnificent voice, but because of an intelligent and artistic delivery. 
His ‘‘If with all your hearts” made a decided sensation, nor was 
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the good effect thus early produced abated by his ‘‘ Then shall the 
righteous shine.” With regard to Mr F. King, the only possible 
misgiving has reference to his physical strength for the most arduous 
part in all sacred music. He seemed a little over-weighted to-day ; 
but, apart from all this, his success was undoubted. The music had 
been carefully studied in a good school, and none of its familiar points 
were lost, while the young artist brought to the character he repre- 
sented a full measure of dramatic sympathy. Some may have thought 
Mr King a little too demonstrative, but Iam not one of them. The 
Prophet was by no means a cold and stately personage. Quick to 
feel, impetuous enough to rush at conclusions, the temperament of 
Elijah is well represented by the fire of the chariots that took him 
away to heaven. Mr King seems to have discerned this, and he 
deserves congratulation upon an effort that distinctly opens up the 
prospect of a successful career. The subordinate solo parts, I may 
add, were fairly sung by Mrs C. Clarke, Mrs A. Broughton, Messrs 
Blagbrough, Wright, Cross, and Taylor. Of the band it is quite 
superfluous to speak in detail, its members being chosen from the 
elité of the profession, and represented by such names as those of 
Messrs Carrodus, Collins, Burnett, Doyle, E. Howell, White, Radcliff, 
Lebon, Egerton, Maycock, Lalande, Mann, Ellis, Hughes, Cheshire, 
and Phasey. A finer orchestra not even the most exigeant conductor 
that ever wielded a bdton could desire. Of the chorus much might 
be said. I might, for example, go back to the first Festivals of 1874 
and 1877 for the purpose of reproducing all the eulogy it was then a 
duty and a pleasure to lavish upon the Leeds singers. But that 
would not meet the present case, because the chorus of 1880 is su- 
perior to its forerunners—superior not perhaps in volume and grandeur 
of tone, but, certainly, in refinement and delicacy. These magnifi- 
cent vocalists have made good the only weak point in their armour 
that critical eyes could discern, and now there is scarcely a joint 
through which an arrow shot from a bow drawn at a venture could 
penetrate. Honour to the Leeds chorus. It deserves a place among 
the things of which the entire nation is proud. The reader has al- 
ready anticipated me in referring to ‘‘ Thanks be to God” and “ He, 
watching over Israel.” Through both ordeals the Leeds choir passed 
in perfect safety, and for their share in the entire work the perform- 
ance deserves lasting remembrance, ‘There only remains to add that 
Mr Sullivan conducted throughout with great spirit and success, 
making a début that augured well for his fame in the position he has 
assumed, 

This evening the first of the promised novelties appeared ; pre- 
cedence being accorded to Mr John Francis Barnett’s Building of the 
Ship. Mr Barnett earnestly strives for reputation as a musical 
illustrator of poetic narrative, and enjoys the satisfaction of having 
that spacious field left pretty much to himself. During recent 
years, Professor Macfarren has produced a setting of The Lady of 
the Lake, and Mr Henry Gadsby one of 7’he Lord of the Isles; but 
against these solitary efforts Mr Barnett can now place three works 
equal to each other in merit, and, as far as the musician enters into 
the mind of the poet, showing the same degree of perception and 
facility of expression, Our English composer must have derived 
great encouragement from the success of his first venture, he 
Ancient Mariner—all the more because Coleridge’s weird and won- 
derful poem is of a nature to inspire misgiving. Having fathomed 
its mysteries, or, at all events, covered them up with pleasing 
music, Mr Barnett was entitled to advance serenely and with a light 
heart further into the same field. He did this by the production 
of Paradise and the Peri, apparently not discerning the footmarks 
of Schumann, and now he gives us Longfellow’s Building of the 
Ship. No one will refuse to admire the industry and perseverance 
which pass thus from poem to poem with the ease of a butterfly 
flitting from flower to flower. Nor can any one fail in appreciating 
Mr Barnett’s eclecticism, or the dauntless courage with which he 
measures his strength against varied masterpieces. Having, in Z'he 
Ancient Mariner, reached the limits of faney at once horribly gro- 
tesque and angelically beautiful, he dealt, in Paradise and the Peri, 
with the highest things of heaven and earth ; whereas now he turus 
the light of his mind and talents upon a prosaic shipyard, a pair of 





humble lovers, and the lessons to be derived from both. There is 
no reason why Mr Barnett should not give us a complete gallery of 
works associating his name with the names of distinguished poets. 
He is still a young man; the fire of ambition burns brightly within 
him ; his resolution stops at nothing ; and he knows full well, from 
past experience, that a large public is always ready to receive and 
approve pleasing and intelligible music. 

Poems like those Mr Barnett affects favour the composer in at least 
one important sense. A subject cast in dramatic form not only 
requires power of characterisation and force of treatment, but binds 
the musical illustrator to its chariot wheels, compelling him to go 
whither it leads, and to move in strict subordination. On the other 
hand, the yoke of a poetic narrative is scarcely felt. Thus, a com- 
poser dealing with Longfellow’s Building of the Ship, after giving as 
much individuality as possible to the master shipwright, the lovers, 
and one or two minor characters which have ‘‘lines,” is free to 
manipulate the rest of the story according to his own will. He may 
arrange for a chorus here and a recitative there, a song in this place 
and a duet in that. Nothing constrains him absolutely save his 
own notion—to which, of course, he entirely submits—of musical 
interest. It is possible, therefore, to imagine a composer plunging 
into such a subject with what Lord Beaconsfield would term a 
‘*wild shriek of liberty.” Whether Mr Barnett entered upon his 
task in this demonstrative spirit of freedom is a secret of his study ; 
but there can be no question that he has availed himself of his 
opportunities. I shall here assume that every reader knows Long- 
fellow’s work sufficiently well for present purposes, or has it at 
hand for reference, and can decide whether the American poet's 
imitation of Schiller’s Lay of the Bell lends itself gracefully to music, 
There is, of course, the objection common to narrative, that very 
many passages need to have musical expression forced upon them, 
since they neither yearn for it nor accept it with a good grace—such 
passages, for example, as the following :— 

“ The merchant's word, 


Delighted the Master heard: 
* * - * 


A quiet smile played around his lips 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 

Play round the bows of ships.” 
These, and the companion lines, Mr Barnett has set as a chorus ; 
but it is clear that they would, with equal propriety, take any 
musical form, since they are indifferent to all. Upon the absence 
of strongly marked character and absorbing dramatic interest I need 
not dilate, while this is scarcely the place for verbal criticism of the 
poem. Leaving such matters, it should be said that the poetic 
element in The Building of the Ship is strong enough to outweigh the 
defects of the piece as a theme for musical treatment. The central 
thought that love rewards labour, the pretty likening of the lovers 
to the ship and the sea, each yearning for the other, and the con- 
cluding moral— 

“ Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound are we,” &c. 
all appeal to the heart of the musician, and excite him to give them 
expression in his own peculiar language. Mr Barnett’s judgment, 
therefore, has not led him far wrong. He did not find in The 
Building of the Ship the fascinating terror and beauty of The Ancient 
Mariner, nor the wondrous pitifulness of Paradise and the Peri ; but 
when did a story of human love, no matter how told, fail to interest 
men and women, or a tale of human achievement, if told well, fall 
upon unheeding ears ? 

In the music of his new cantata, Mr Barnett has preserved the 
characteristics which distinguish its predecessors, This was to be 
expected since, even if the composer had a tendency towards varied 
style, he would, in all probability, be restrained by the reflection 
that it is safer to go upon lines already approved by the arbiters of 
success, Zhe Ancient Mariner pleased greatly, and Paradise and 
the Peri was received with applause. Why then, should Mr Barnett 
essay a ‘‘new depar.ure,” destiaed most likely to end in the trouble 
a man often brings upon himself when he opposes his own instincts, 
and does violence to his nature? Our composer is much too wise 
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for any such course, As he feels and speaks in his first cantata, so 
he feels and speaks in the third, while in both he is equally honest 
and equally able. We recognize at once the familiar features. The 
hand may be the hand of Coleridge, or Moore, or Longfellow, but 
the voice is the voice of John Francis Barnett, and a gratified public 
welcome its pleasing accents. What if the utterances of the voice 
do not startle or puzzle? The vast majority of us do not want to be 
startled or puzzled. Things with this tendency are met plentifully 
in the matter-of-fact world, and ordinary folk have no desire to run 
up against them when seduced by music into a world which is ideal. 
Besides, how pleasant it is in this time of universal distortion to 
meet with a composer not ashamed of his own honest face! Com- 
posers there are, it is true, who, by long and rapt contemplation of a 
great master, have been gradually ‘‘ changed into the same image,” 
and Mr Barnett may have looked to some such effect upon the beautiful 
face of Mendelssohn. But in these cases there is no pretence. The 
expression of the idol becomes the expression of the worshipper by 
force of a natural and irresistible law. In no such category can we 
place the musical jugglers who go about wearing the masks of better 
men than themselves, and who are ready to throw down one counter- 
feit presentment, and take up another, whenever it seems likely that 
the change will attract the public to their show. 

It is scarcely needful to go through 7'he Building of the Ship 
number by number, nor would the result of such endeavour reward 
its toil. Enough if I touch upon some salient points, leaving the 
rest to be taken for granted—a course, by the way, that involves 
little risk when the work concerned is one of Mr Barnett’s, since he 
is always safe. Our composer uses to a moderate and, therefore, 
endurable extent, the often exaggerated device of representative 
themes, and one of these appears in the orchestral introduction, 
which has three movements, illustrating, first, sunrise on the sea- 
shore; second, the aspirations of the Youth to the hand of the 
Master’s daughter ; third, the scene of activity in the Shipyard. 
Its principal feature is a broad and fluent melody suggesting the 
‘‘ aspirations,” and destined to prelude an air sung by the 
** Youth ” :— 

“ Ah! how skilful grows the hand, 

That obeyeth Love’s command! ” 
Mr Barnett should be complimented upon the discernment here 
shown. He could not have done better than connect the principal 
subject of his introduction with the governing thought of the poem 

—Love inspires and rewards Labour. That the piece is well written 
goes without saying, for Mr Barnett is everywhere known as a deft 
handler of the orchestra, Another representative theme appears in 
the opening recitative of the Merchant, ‘‘ Build me straight, O 
worthy Master!” and several times re-appears when reference is 
made to the ship, Following this are two or three numbers about 
which itis difficult to speak, for the reason that, while free from 
anything objectionable, they are devoid of character. Mr Barnett, 
however, should not be blamed for this, the fault lying with words 
which, to the musician, are colourless and insignificant. A much 
better result is attained when the love element comes to the front. 
This lights up charmingly some portions of the Master’s address to 
the Youth, wherein he promises his daughter's hand on the day of 
the launching of the ship; it gives beauty and interest to the 
music descriptive of the Maiden’s appearance as she stands at 
her father’s door, and makes instinct with true feeling the song 
of the happy lover, ‘‘Ah! how skilful grows the hand.” 
The song is an exceedingly graceful composition, and _ will 
no doubt, become a favourite, From this point the interest of the 
music continues some time unabated. A long chorus, ‘Thus with 
the rising of the sun,” describing the life and bustle of the shipyard, 
though by no means elaborate in structure, is recommended by well- 
sustained vigour and effective climax ; while the admirable contrast 
of the Master's cottage in the peaceful evening time, as the lovers 
sit in the porch, and the old man tells them tales of the sea, loses 
nothing by association with Mr Barnett’s sympathetic and unaffected 
music, The duet for soprano and tenor, in which the home picture 
appears, ranks among the best things in the work, being none the 





less entitled to its place on account of an obbligato for Corno Inglese, 
which is an independent source of melodic charm. Another vigorous 
and extended Shipyard chorus, introducing the Ship Theme, further 
exemplifies Mr Barnett’s method of producing effect by simple 
means; after which comes a largely developed scena for soprano, 
‘* To-day the vessel shall be launched.” Upon this Mr Barnett appears 
to have lavished all his care, with considerable success. It is not his 
fault that the nature of the subject prevents him from appealing to 
our deepest emotions, and we may fairly wonder that so much has been 
done with a hard and dry material. The description of the wedding on 
the deck of the as yet unlaunched ship brings in a more serious 
element, and the composer seizes upon it to introduce a quasi- 
religious chorus, “The prayer is said,” with organ accompaniment, 
followed by a solo for the Pastor having a tuneful theme, presently 
combined with the chorus and afterwards made prominent in the 
finale. The actual launch of the ship is happily illustrated, and 
achieves so conspicuous a musical success that it cannot fail to 
call up hopes of Mr Barnett one day devoting his talents to a strictly 
dramatic subject. Those who know the finale of Zhe Ancient 
Mariner will have no difficulty in believing that the finale of the 
new cantata is an elaborate and studied climax. The composer tells 
us that it illustrates ‘‘ the scene of a multitude witnessing a vessel 
leaving the shore.” This explains the opening orchestral passages 
imitative of the sailor’s cry, after which the burden of the Pastor's 
song is taken in full choral harmony, and worked out with ever- 
increasing effect to the end. 

I have no doubt as to the popularity of Mr Barnett’s cantata. It 
contains all the elements of a success, to be determined by the 
general voice, and deserves consideration for the reason that it 
supplies the public with music in which there is nothing open to 
objection from the most fastidious critic. 

The performance of Mr Barnett’s work this evening was attended 
by a large, though not a crowded audience, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who had graciously accepted a copy of T7'he Building of the Ship from 
the hands of the composer, being again present. Mr Barnett had a 
warm reception on making his appearance in the conductor’s place, 
especially from the members of the chorus, the applause of whom 
was an earnest of more general favour presently to be won. I am 
bound to say that not only did the performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, work at Ve Building of the Ship as heartily as the men who 
used the ‘axes and mallets ” of the poem, but that the launching of 
the cantata was cheered not less than Longfellow’s gallant craft as 
she slid down the ways. Mr Barnett’s music seemed to hit the 
taste of the Leeds audience quite as effectually as The Ancient 
Mariner gained the suffrages of the Birmingham people years ago. 
Of this no one will complain. The music, in its ingeniousness, spon- 
taneity, and tunefulness is healthy music, and the public can take 
it to their hearts without fear of bad results. Even if it did no more 
than abstain from pretence, it would be worth all the encouragement 
that lovers of musical honesty can give, Several numbers were 
encored, as, for example, the vigorous chorus, ‘‘Thus with the 
rising of the sun,” the Pastor’s solo with chorus, ‘‘ Like unto the 
ships far off at sea,” and the unaccompanied quartet, ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful she is”; while at the close Mr Barnett was enthusiastically 
cheered, and called back to be cheered again. The solos, entrusted 
to Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Hen- 
schel, were scarcely less excellent in performance than the choruses, 
especial reference being due to the singing of Mr Lloyd in the ad- 
mirable air, ‘‘ Love’s commands,” and in a duet, ‘‘ As in a dream,” 
which, though one of the very best pieces in the work, met with 
scanty recognition. Miss Williams was much applauded for her 
delivery of the trying scene, ‘‘ To-day the vessel shall be launched.” 
Nor did the other artists lack due recognition. The choruses were, 
one and all, superb, A miscellaneous selection, including Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, followed the cantata; but to this I may take 
another opportunity of referring. —D, 7’, 








Miss Minnie Hauk will sing early in January at the French 
Theatre, Nice, 
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MISS THURSBY IN WIESBADEN.* 
(Eatract from a private Letter.) 

a ase: Among the notabilities we have had here has 
been Miss Emma Thursby. The object of her visit was to go 
through the “cure,” but I am glad to say she cannot be very ill, 
otherwise it would be impossible for her to warble as sweetly as 
she does. Those who have heard her are highly pleased, and own 
that native American artists are vastly superior to what they used 
to be not so very long since. Certain musical critics who had an 
opportunity of forming an opinion are loud in their praise. Here 
is a specimen from the Rhetnischer Kurier : 





‘Yesterday evening,” (29th Sept.) ‘‘we had an opportunity of 
hearing Miss Emma Thursby, the celebrated American vocalist, at 
a private party. As a pupil of Maurice Strakosch and introduced 
by so eminent a teacher of singing into the art-circles of Europe, the 
young lady would attract attention, quite apart from the success she 

as already achieved, and which has made her one of the most popu- 
lar artistic notabilities of the North American Continent. We must 
frankly confess that the reality has far exceeded the artistic expecta- 
tions raised in our minds by the name of Strakosch. In the domain of 
artistic singing, and of artistic singing in the truest sense of the 
words, Miss Thursby is thoroughly dazzling, though not so much so 
by the volume as by the perfect quality of her notes—not so 
astounding by the range of the scale over which she holds sway, as 

y the manner in which she assumes in it the place of sovereign 
queen of song. Every demand which modern vocal technics, as 
extended by virtuosity, can make upon her she satisfies; equality 
of tone combined with striking flexibility of a naturally sympathetic 
organ, a style which reveals delicacy of feeling, and which can do 
justice to the exigencies of Italian florid singing as well as to the 
German Lied, based more on beauty of tone and a certain intensity 
of feeling—all these invest Miss Thursby with especial importance 
as an artist, and justify the opinion of the critics, which unites the 
newly rising star in a beautiful triple constellation with Christine 
Nilsson and Adelina Patti. In a few days Miss Thursby will leave 
this place, where she has been stopping to go through the ‘Kur,’ 
and proceed to Baden for the purpose of singing at a concert before 


the Emperor ; we can -_ “ee that the general public here, also, 
et ~ an opportunity of making the acquaintance of so eminent a 
vocalis 


Concerning the Transatlantic diva at Ems, a correspondent 
writing to the paper quoted—the Rheinischer Kurier—says : 

“We enjoyed an extraordinary treat lately at the concert of Miss 
Emma Thurs y, the American singer, who, with her sister and Herr 
Maurice Strakosch, is stopping here for the ‘Kur.’ At the request 





* Delayed in Transmission—O, B, 





of Prince George, she had already sung twice before a number of 
rsons specially invited and had charmed every musical connaisseur, 
ut it was at the concert mentioned above that she first — d 
ublicly in Germany. She sang Rosine’s first air from Jt Barbiere, 
ozart’s Grand Concert Air, Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song,” the final air 
from L’ Etoile du Nord, and lastly, the American National Hymn. 
There was but one opinion : that she was a star of the first magni- 
tude. She possesses a sympathetic high soprano, most artistically 
and icone trained. Her bravura, especially her shake, cannot 
be surpassed ; and her whole style of singing has something decidedly 
distinguished about it. All she did was received with enthusiasm, 
and Herr von Leyel and a number of the leading members of society 
congratulated her on her brilliant success. A wish was expresse 
on all sides that she would remain in Germany during the winter.” 


MINNIE HAUK AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


This fair and celebrated artist was here a short time since, and, 
at the request of a large number of opera-goers, appeared as 
Gretchen in Gounod’s Faust. The Stadttheater was crammed, 
and among the audience was the Queen of the Belgians, with 
her suite. Immediately the audience caught a glimpse of Miss | 
Minnie, they gave her a most hearty welcome, remembering how 
much she had pleased them five years ago, and won golden 
opinions from every real lover of good singing. Some fears were 
entertained that, owing to the amount of work it has gone net 
her voice might have slightly deteriorated, but these were di 
pelled the instant the gifted lady opened her lips. Her voice was 
all it ever had been—if possible, indeed, fuller and stronger. Her 
whole performance was a genuine triumph, and she had to re- 
appear several times after each act. The many persons turned 
from the doors consoled themselves with the idea that they would 
hear Miss Minnie three days later in La Fille du Régiment. But 
they were doomed to disappointment, for she was prevented by 
indisposition, and on recovery had to leave for Prague. She is 
engaged, however, for Cologne at the end of the month, and 
then, as she laughingly remarked, “if there were no objection on 
the part of the public,” would try to run over to Aix and make 
up for her non-appearance—so far offering a half promise, to the 
fulfilment of which the public are looking forward with delight. 
Miss Minnie is a very great favourite with the Queen of the 
Belgians, who attended the performance of Faust, though, having 
completed her “ Kur,” she was to start for Brussels the next day. 
As her Majesty was getting into her carriage, she was presented 
with a splendid bouquet of violets, an offering from the American 
prima donna, 








Miss Louise KELLocG 1x THE AusTRIAN CaPitaL.—On the 6th 
inst. there was a small musical party at the house of Baron Hofmann, 
Intendant-General of the Imperial Theatres. Count or A Barons 
Andrian and Bezecny, the Standthartner family, Mdlle Fanny 
Elsler, and Miss Kellogg, with her lady-companion, were the guests, 
Miss Kellogg sang American airs, an air from Rigoletto, and a very 
pretty little song by Robert Fischof. The last she sang in German 
—without previously asking permission of the Czecs, She may, 
perhaps, have to pay in Pesth, for this tendency to Germanization, 
—Neues Wiener Tagblatt. 

HiLpEsHEIM.—A monument erected in honour of Georg Friedrich 
Bischoff, originator of Musical Festivals in Germany, was unveiled 
on the 21st September, on which day one hundred years before he 
was born at Elirich near Nordhausen. The first grand Musical Festival 
organized by him was that at Frankenhausen in 1804; the second, 
that at Erfurt, in 1807; and the third, that at the same place, in 
1810, He died here in 1841. 

New York.—Mr Theodor Thomas is appointed director of the 
choral and orchestral classes, and Herr Raphael Jon, professor 
of the first piano class, in the New York College of Music. Mr 
Thomas is organizing a permanent chorus to co-operate with the 
Philharmonic Society, He proposes giving performances this season 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette, and 
Liszt’s symphonic poems, Faust and Dante.—For the grand Musical 
Festival, to take place here next May, under the direction of Leo- 
pold Damrosch, the following works have been selected: Handel's 
‘* Dettingen Te Deum,” Anton Rubinstein’s 7'ower of Babel, Hector 
Berlioz’s Requiem, Handel’s Messiah, and Beethoven's Ninth Sym: 
phony, The chorus will comprise a thousand voices, and the 
orchestra upwards of two hundred instrumentalists, 
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i DME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 
I her ACADEMY for Lady Students in Pianoforte Music was RE-OPENED 
on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 6. Classes now forming. Prospectuses of the SECRETARY, 
Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. 





BIRTH. 


On October 2, at Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, the wife of 
Joun Tuomas, Esq., of a son. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
PotKkaw.—‘“‘The storm came rattling over the heights in full 
Yes. Wuthering Heights isa striking book; but why did 

Paul Ferroll kill his wife? Read Pomponatius’ De [ncantationibus, 
Thurm’s Preciputs, and Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchres. Don’t bother 
yourself, like a 19th century Don Quixote, with Esplandian Pleatir, 
Belvinis of Greece, Felix Marte of Hyrcania, and the like. If you 
must study romance, study Virante the White, where the knights all 
die in their beds. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica. Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Confound the ature of Things! 
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“ Confound the nature of things /”—said Dr Porson, when 
oversetting chairs and tables in the dark. ‘ Confound the 
nature of things /”—says also Dr Fowle, to judge from the 
aftergoing, which he has sent us for publication. ‘“ Confownd 
the nature of things!”—say we, for reasons best known to 
ourselves, 

CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS TO MUSICIANS. 


To THE Ricut Hon. W. E. GLApsTonE 
(First Lord of the Treasury), 


Sir,—There never was a period in the history of the world when 
the science of music so eminently and universally attracted the 
atvention of all classes as at the present time. Toa correspondin 
extent is centered the interest that is taken in the honours Saatneed 
on those persons who, by their genius or industry, have merited 
public recognition. Hence, it necessarily follows that the Civil 
Service pensions lately awarded to certain musicians have called 
forth unusual attention and remark from those most calculated to 
form a correct judgment, either from their attainments in the 
profes.ion or the natural jealousy of right which guides the mind to 
a just conclusion 

{t ought to be superfluous to remark that a Civil Service pension 
should only be granted to one who is either great or useful in his 

















vocation above his fellows. A great musician is assuredly a rara 
avis, and the mind of the present generation can only revert to one 
solitary exception where a pension has been given to a musician of 
genius and power. I allude to the late Dr Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
whose undoubted originality ought to have been illustrated by his 
pen to a far wider extent than, unhappily, is the case. No man 
grudged the pension so richly deserved by such an eminent composer 
and organist. But “it is He that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves,” and, therefore, the man of ordinary talent and unflagging 
industry is alike to be respected by his fellow-creatures as he on 
whom Providence has bestowed the rare gift of genius. 

Amongst the numerous honours that were conferred by the Con- 
servative Premier on the eve of relinquishing office, it was announced 
that ‘‘Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon Mr 
Best, the organist of St George's Hall, Liverpool, a pension of £100 
a-year from Her Majesty’s Civil List, in recognition of his services 
to music.” The question was freely asked, ‘‘ What services?” The 
musical world cheerfully Re tev: fam Mr Best as a brilliant organ 
player, a composer of some organ music, and an excellent arranger 
of Handel's works, and respected him accordingly. I am perfectly 
familiar with the work of my brother musicians, but I must plead 
entire ignorance as to what the ‘‘services to music ’ of Mr Best 
comprise, although I fully recognize and appreciate his ability. It is 
no depreciation of his well-known merits to say that to a well- 
informed mind the term ‘‘services to music,” implies a vast deal of 
good that has been done for the million at large, and not merely a 
clever display as an executionist and the ability as a good arranger 
of another man’s works. How could the mind do otherwise than 
recall the fact (with inevitable conclusions) that Lord Sandon was 
President of the Board of Trade and Conservative member for Liver- 
pool, where the musician, whom Lord Beaconsfield ‘‘ delighteth to 
honour,” reigned over the king of instruments ? 

The following announcement has lately appeared :—‘‘Her Majesty 
has been pleased, on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, to 
grant pensions from the Civil List to the undermentioned persons, 
Lady Goss, £70 a-year, and her two daughters, £60 a-year arog fe 
in consideration of the services to music rendered by the late Sir 
John Goss.” This gentlemen was for many years organist of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, and was deservedly respected as a musician and a 
man. No one could venture to affirm that he was a great musician 
without being prepared to receive a smile of incredulity, but his 
‘*services to music” are certainly of a wider extent than those of 
the Liverpool organist, without at all depreciating the merits of the 
latter. On referring to the catalogue published by Novello & Co., I 
find that he composed 16 services, 28 anthems, and 8 part-songs, 
and that he arranged some choruses of Handel, and edited some 
volumes of voluntaries. The services and anthems were composed for 
cathedral use or for churches, with such like efficient choirs, but are 
not available for general use. This appears to be the sum total of “ser- 
vices to music” rendered by the late Sir John Goss, and, without at 
all depreciating the merits of the musical knight, the minds of those 
conversant with ‘‘men of the time” will revert to the names of 
others who have most unquestionably rendered greater ‘‘ services to 
music,” but have received no pension at all, and are wholly ignored. 
I should greatly regret to hear that the pension has been conferred 
on the widow and daughters of the departed musician on account of 
straitened circumstances, having understood that he had a large and 
remunerative field of tuition for a lengthened period. 

And now, at the risk of having the charge of egotism and conceit 
brought against me, or any other objectionable epithet applied, I 
am compelled, most reluctantly, to allude at some length to myself, 
and the laborious work in which I have been engaged for nearly 
a quarter of acentury. I entirely repudiate the slightest attempt 
at boasting of what I have done, shall simply state the broad open 
facts, and leave the musical public to judge for themselves how far 
justice (in comparison with the two musicians I have quoted) has been 
meted out to me. 

It must be remembered that the music in our churches has 
advanced very considerably since I began my labours in 1855. The 
choirs in our country churches were then in need of many works 
they now possess. I had, therefore, well to consider the wants and 
capabilities of choirs and organists, and I determined I would devote 
my whole time, and such talent as I possessed, to the production of 
such works as were really required, But I had no capital at all, not 
even the often quoted ‘‘half crown,” with which so many are said to 
have commenced business, and made a fortune. I beg to subjoin a 
complete published list of the works produced by me for the benefit 
of the million, and which fill a twelve page catalogue. As a lasting 
proof of the value of the works, nearly 2,000 persons, from the peer 
to the peasant, presented a petition to the ex-Premier for a Civil 
Service pension, as a reward for ‘‘services to music,” and the benefits 
that thousands have reaped from my labours, Not only have such 
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works been either composed, written, or edited by me, but they have 
also been published by me single-handed, and the correspondence has 
been immense indeed! Working without capital led to a bankruptcy 
in 1865. I have had a — wife for nearly eighteen years, and 
the sedentary occupation of a quarter of a century has impaired my 
own health. - A testimonial is now being raised on my behalf, to 
show the appreciation of my labours, and because I am literally 
euffering from pecuniary distress through unforeseen losses. Yet 
my ‘‘services to music’”’ are utterly ignored by a Conservative and 
Liberal Government in the face of a special petition from nearly 
2,000 pores for a recognition of such services? Will any one look 
into the facts of the case and dare to affirm that I have not been a 
hard worker, although I am not one whom a Prime Minister 
‘*delighteth to honour”? My catalogue comprises every necessary 
— work for country choirs and organists, and many literary 
works. 

Let it be clearly understood I have not argued that a civil service 

nsion should have been conferred per se. What / do argue is, that 
if ‘‘ Services to Music”’ are worth anything at all, it is most unjust 
to have recognized those of Mr Best and Sir John Goss, and wholly 
to ignore my labours, The real question is, What are ‘‘ Services to 
Music?” Does not the term apply more properly and forcibly where 
the Million have benefited by the labours of a musician instead of 
the comparatively few as in the case’ of a cathedral organist, or 
another who is chiefly a brilliant player, and an arranger of the works 
of Handel? Go to the musical meetings and demand a poll for Best, 
Goss, and Fowle, not on the ground of ability, but on the question 
which ‘ Services to Music” are the most widely known amongst the 
million? The musical public would not be surprised at the result, 
if a Premier was astonished. By the verdict of the public I will 
stand or fall on the question, and this is what we must all do, Sir, 
whether it be one in your exalted position, or myself as a humble 
musician. If the question was one of ability alone, this letter would 
never have been penned. It is a question of usefulness. 

In conclusion, allow me to ask if it would not be ridiculous and some- 
thing worse, if I, as a musician, was to set myself up as an authority on 
the great political topics of the day? By a parity of reasoning surely, 
Sir, I may argue that a Prime Minister, unless he chanced to be 
skilled in music, must of necessity occasionally err while endeavour- 
ing to act justly towards those musicians who are deemed worthy of 
recognition. 

I again wholly repudiate any charge of egotism or conceit, or the 
slightest attempt to depreciate the gentlemen to whom I have 
alluded. I have simply drawn that fair and legitimate comparison 
that is common among all classes of society between man and man, 
whether political, musical, or otherwise. There are periods of life 
when a man is compelled to speak out plainly and honestly, and if 
quot homines tot sententie is quoted in this matter, the broad fact 
remains that ‘‘the labourer is worthy of his hire,” and that whether 
it be a Conservative or Liberal Government, rewards should be justly 
conferred “‘ without preferring one before another,” doing nothing by 
partiality.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, T. Luoyp Fow te.” 

‘*P.S.—As the subject of this letter is a public question and not 
one of a mere personal character, I purpose sending it hee publication.” 


Winchester, July 28, 1880. 





Reply. 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 18 Sept., 1880. 


Str.—Mr Gladstone desires me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter,* and to state that you must use your own discretion 
as to publishing your letter* on “ Civil Service Pensions to 
musicians,” —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Horace Sryrmovr. 
Dr T. Luoyp Fowte. 


[The columns of the Musical World are open to any and every 
personage, including even Dr Best of Mersey Side, who may con- 
ceive himself irritated, pierced, probed, punctured, or otherwise 
aggrieved, by the forewalking piteous complaint. Need it be 
uttered ? Perish the thought! Our space has been overcharged 
with matters of weight which may account for the acclusion of 
portals previously patulous. Dr Fowle is clearly infringed upon. 
Speak out ye men of Manx, and ye of Sark !—®tto Bearn. | 





* * “ Your letter” followed after thirteen words by ‘‘your letter” 
does not om for the lettered culture of the Treasury. Where is 
Frederic C. 


y? 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Durine the early years of the reign of King Ernest Augustus 
in Hanover, the “Summer Concerts ” came into fashion, and his 
Majesty frequently attended those on the List, where the music 
was then as good as the refreshments. The price of admission 
was two groschens (about two pence), but the King always paid 
two louis d’or for himself with his own hand, leaving each of his 
suite to pay what he thought fit. A certain Count, however, 
repeatedly slipped through without paying, which attracted the 
King’s attention. One day, on reaching the money-taker’s box, 
his Majesty said: “My dear Count, I have forgotten my purse. 
You can pay for me to-day.” Whether the Count ever got his 
two louis-d’or back is unknown. (A very doubtful Teutonic 
anecdote.—Dr Blidge.) 


Kine Lupwie of Bavaria once ordered Herr Vogel, the Munich 
tenor, to sing before him at the Castle of Berg on the Starnberg 
Lake. Vogel arrived punctually, but the King was not there. 
Vogel waited an hour or so, and then, as his Majesty still made no 
appearance, went off, merely leaving his card—rather cool on the 
part of a singer towards his sovereign. The King, however, did not 
allow the incident to militate against the artist materially, though 
he always stopped away from the theatre when Vogel sang. It was 
not till six years afterwards that his Majesty forgave the offender, 
and consented to hear him in the Nibelungen. So entranced 
was his Majesty that Vogel has ever since been his favourite 
singer. He made him a present of a watch of monumental size, 
enclosed in four gold cases, inside each of which is an enamel 
picture of a scene from the Rheingold, Walkiire, Siegfried, and 
Gotterdimmeruny, with Vogel as the central figure. The outside 
is studded with brilliants and sapphires, and the whole attached to 
a chain, consisting alternately of silver swans and gold crowns. 
The watch, made in Paris, cost 36,000 francs. 

——$ = 


CONCERT. 


Mr Grorce H. L. Epwarps’ concert was given on Monday 
evening, October 11, at the Town Hall, Poplar. ussek’s Sonata in 
B flat, for pianoforte and violin, well played by Messrs Edwards 
and Poole, began the concert. Mr Edwards subsequently gave 
Schubert's Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142; a Sonata by Handel, for 
pianoforte and violin (with Mr Poole); and Chopin’s Grand Valse 
in A flat, Op. 42—receiving well-merited applause. The singers 
were Misses Larkcom and Coyte Turner, Messrs C. A. White and 
H. Prenton. Among the successful vocal pieces were ‘‘Casta Diva” 
(Miss Larkcom), ‘‘The Lady of the Lea” (Miss Coyte Turner), 
‘* Alice, where art thou?” (Mr C. A. White), Signor Pinsuti’s 

uartet, ‘‘The Parting Kiss,” and Sterndale Bennett’s trio from The 

ay Queen, ‘‘The hawthorn in the glade.” Mr T. 8. Puddicombe 
was accompanist. 








OBERAMMERGAU.—Following the system hitherto adopted in 
Munich, King Ludwig ordered that the last performance of the 
Passion Play should take place with himself as sole auditor. 

Prestu.—The Hungarian Chamber has voted the mura of 
the Government grant to the German Theatre. The Emperor of 
Austria being dissatisfied at this, has ordered the subject in to 
be considered, and that German artists reduced to want by the vote 
of the Chamber shall receive assistance from his private purse. 

Moscow.—Mad. Sserof, widow of Sserof, composer of Rogneda, 
has herself just completed an opera. The libretto is founded on 
Gutzkow’s story of Uriel Acosta, Mad. Sserof intends visiting St 
Petersburgh to submit the libretto to the Censureship, and, should 
no objection be raised, the work will be produced here or in the 
capital. 

rn ALEXANDER REICHARDT, the composer of “ Thou art so 
near” and other popular songs, has been elected vice-president of 
the Academy of Music of Boulogne-sur-Mer, in place of M. 
Sanson, who retires. This is a just compliment to one who has so 
often aided the charitable institutions of the town by contributing 
his services and organizing concerts, &c., for their benefit. 

Mpme Apetina Patti—according to the Birmingham Post 
of Oct. 11—has addressed a letter to the Secretary of the National 
Eisteddfod for 1881, stating that, although unable to make any 
arrangements at present in connection with prospective musical 
events, she will be happy to render any service within her power 
to the National Eisteddfod on her return to Wales at the expira- 








tion of the coming musical season. 
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PROVINCIAL. ; 
Harsorne.—The first of the series of cheap Saturday Evening 
Concerts for the present season was given on eng 3 Oct. 9, in 


the Masonic Hall, High Street. Mr Henry Wiggin, M.P., presided 
and delivered a short inaugural address. The singers were Mrs A. 
J. Sutton, E. Payton, A. 8. Johnstone, Messrs A. J. Sutton, H. 
Campion, jun., R. Gainor, Eschelboch,and MajorGem. The greatest 
interest appeared to be taken in an original trio, entitled ‘‘ We sail 
upon the lake,” (written by Mr A. S. Johnstone,) set to music by 
r C. J. Duchemin, who accompanied the singers. 
BrrMINGHAM.—Mr Stratton began a new series of ‘‘ Chamber Con- 
certs’’ in the Masonic Hall, on Tuesday evening, October 5. The 
executants were Miss Agnes Miller (pianoforte), Messrs F. Ward 
and T. Blythe (violins), Messrs T. M. Abbott, J. Owen and J. J. 
Heath (viola, violoncello, and contra-basso). The following is the 


programme :— 

Quartet in F. Op, 37—pianoforte and strings, (Xaver Scharwenka) ; 
Romance in D (No. 2)—violin and pianoforte, (F. E. Bache); Sonata in F sharp, 
Op. 78—pianoforte, (Beethoven); Quintet in G (No, 13)—strings, (George 


Onslow) ; Quintet in E flat, Op. 44—pianoforte and strings, (Schumann), 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, there was a large 
and appreciative audience. Mr Stratton’s programmes are made up 
exclusively of instrumental compositions ; his executants are, with 
rare exceptions, local artists ; and the only attraction the entertain- 
ments present is the legitimate one arising from the character of the 
works performed. ‘‘Success ”—says the Birmingham Post—‘ built 
up on such foundations may be of slow growth, but it will be stable 
and certain ; and we are rejoiced to find this belief confirmed by the 
steady and progressive increase in the patronage bestowed upon Mr 
Stratton’s concerts,” A quartet by Mr Villiers Stanford is announced 
for performance at the next concert. 

Bricuton.—The first of Mr Kuhe’s series of ‘‘ Three Pianoforte 
Recitals” took place in the concert-room of the Pavilion on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, October 13th, before a large and appreciative 
audience, principally composed of members of the fair sex and 
people of artistic proclivities, whose taste naturally induced them 
to seize the opportunity of listening to chamber music of a refined 
character rendered by an accomplished professor. The selection 
aa. consisting of compositions by Mendelssohn, J. 8. Bach, 

eethoven, Schumann, Charles Mayer, Thalberg, Rubinstein, and 
Chopin, was adapted to exhibit the good taste and executive power 
of Mr Kuhe. Seven compositions were played by him for the first 
time in Brighton, and amongst the most highly appreciated numbers 
of the programme were Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, Mayer’s 
‘*Ja Grace,” Thalberg’s ‘‘ Ballade,” Chopin’s ‘‘Chant Polonais,” 
and the same composer's Nocturne in D flat, which always produces 
a “halo of delightful sensation” when and wherever it is heard, 
like ‘‘the voice of the nightingale combined with the smile of sum- 
mer.” Miss Beata Francis varied the programme by singing, with 
effect, an aria by Weber, Bellini’s ‘‘Qui la voce” (J Puritani), and 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming.” H. W. G. 

Ciirton.—Mr Lawford Huxtable’s ‘‘ Popular Concerts” at the 
Victoria Rooms continue to be well attended. At the last Mr 
Barton McGuckin was the principal singer. He is evidently a great 
favourite, and was called upon to repeat Balfe’s song, ‘‘ When other 
lips” —‘‘ the delight of sentimental tenors,” as the Western Daily 
Press calls it—as well as the same composer’s ‘‘Come into the 
garden, Maud,” and Signor Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Voice of my love.” The 
programme was made up of several other popular vocal and instru- 
mental pieces, with which the audience were highly pleased. 





_ Beruin.—At the Royal Operahouse Herr Niemann selected Spon- 
tini’s Ferdinand Cortez for his first appearance this season. The 
theatre was crowded and Herr Niemann’s reception enthusiastic. 
Gluck’s Jphigenie in Tauris, after a long absence from the boards, 
was performed on the Empress’s birthday, Mad. Mallinger, though 
suffering from indisposition, gave a fine rendering of the principal 
female character, especially in the second and the third act.—Franz 
von Suppé’s Donna Juanita has heen produced at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, but has failed to achieve the success 
which attended his former works, Boccaccio and Fatinitza.—A new 
concert-hall, the Winter Garden, as it is called, of the Central 
Hotel, has been opened. For size and magnificence there is no other 
concert-room here that can be compared with it.—Herr Bitter, 
Minister of Finance, author of the well-known work on Johann 
Sebastian Bach, and a great musical amateur, was married recently 
to Mdlle Clara Nerenz, daughter of the late Professor Nerenz. The 
formal betrothal took place ouly five days before the marriage. As 
the interval fixed by law had not elapsed after the betrothal, the 
Emperor granted a special dispensation. The bridegroom is sixty- 
seven ; the bride, thirty-seven.—On the Ist inst. Herr Bilse, the Hof: 
AMusikdirector, celebrated his fiftieth professional anniversary, 











MR SULLIVAN’S MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 
(From the *‘ Leeds Mercury.” ) 


It must be clearly understood that this work is not styled a 
“Cantata” by its author, who prefers to call it a “Sacred Musical 
Drama.” The distinction is something more than:a verbal one, 
and Mr Sullivan may fairly ask that it be taken into account. A 
sacred cantata necessarily challenges comparison with standard 
works bearing that name, and distinguished by a certain form and 
style—such, for example, as the cantata-part of the Lobgesang 
and Bach’s “O Light Everlasting.” However general its applica- 
tion to all sorts of musical pieces, and however vague the ideas 
connected with it, the term “cantata” is definite enough in its 
common acceptation to suggest that which The Martyr of Antioch 
certainly is not. By calling the work a “ Musical Drama” inap- 
propriate comparisons are avoided, and the composer, left free to 
employ all dramatic resources, is judged solely by the use to 
which he puts them. Mr Sullivan claims to be responsible for 
the libretto as well as for the music, and tells us, in a short pre- 
face, that he has received help from his friend Mr W. 8. Gilbert 
only in the matter of suggestions, and in changing one or two 
passages from blank verse to rhyme. The value of Mr Gilkert’s 
suggestions we cannot, of course, estimate, and upon the merit of 
his stanzas we shall touch in the proper place; meanwhile, it is a 
duty to formally allow the difficulty of the task undertaken by 
Mr Sullivan in arranging his book from the materials found in 
Dean Milman’s dramatic poem, “The Martyr of Antioch.” When 
a libretto is, so to speak, carved out of a story or a drama, it fails 
almost, of course, in exposition of motive and in complete suc- 
cession of incident. The reasons for this are so obvious that they 
need hardly be stated. Only certain portions of a story or a 
drama “ yearn,” as Richard Wagner would say, for musical ex- 
pression, while the time and space required for musical develop- 
ment necessarily excludes much that isessential to the completeness 
of the “argument.” Breaks and gaps are, therefore, unavoidable ; 
more or less has to be taken for granted, and the characters fre- 
quently act without, on the part of the spectators, a competent 
knowledge why and wherefore. We find this to some extent in 
Mr Sullivan’s libretto, and, at the same time, we fail to see how 
the defect could have been avoided, 

The course of the drama is divided into four parts, each con- 
sisting of one scene. The place is Antioch, in Syria; the time, 
the latter part of the third century, presumably during the reign 
of Diocletian, when the failing Pagan empire made a last fierce 
onslaught upon the faith so soon to be professed by Constantine. 
As the curtain rises (let us suppose a dramatic representation) 
we see the interior of the Temple of Apollo, whither, after solemn 
procession through the Daphneian grove, crowds have flocked to 
offer sacrifice and pour libation. The multitude sing a hymn in 
praise of the Sun-God—a prolonged hymn, that invokes the deity 
by all his attributes. “Lord of the Golden Day” sing the youths. 
“ Lord of the Speaking Lyre” respond the maidens. Then, again, 
the youths, “ Lord of the Unerring Bow,” and, once more, the 
maidens, “ Lord of the Holy Spring ;” till, after many a graceful 
reference to the varied history of the god, both youths and maidens 
join in an appeal—“ Here to thy Syrian home, In visible godhead 
come, And o’er our land thy choicest influence pour.” At this 
moment Callias, the Priest of Apollo, bids the hymn cease, and 
Olybius, the Roman Prefect, enters, demanding to know why the 
“sacred, virgin-priestess, Margarita” (daughter of Callias) is absent 
from the solemn rite. Without waiting for an answer, he invokes 
the maiden’s presence in passionate love-strains, which we may 
quote as an example of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's serious muse :— 


‘*Come, Margarita, come ; 
Come in thy zoneless grace ; 
Take thy appointed place, 
And strike thy holy lyre of silver string ; 
Come, Margarita, come / 


‘Come, Margarita, come } 
For this delay of thine 
Thou wilt the fairer ahine 
Even asa late long-look’d-for flower in spring— 
Come, Margarita, come! 


‘* For when her living lyre outsings, 
The shamed birds do fold their wings ; 
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And all upon whose ear it falls 
Stand breathless as the listening walls 
That, as they tower in space above, 
hemselves seemed touched to light and love! 
Come, Margarita, come!” 

The episode goes no farther, for at once Callias reproaches Olybius 
with having dealt too gently with the Christian heresy. Humbly 
submitting to the sacerdotal rebuke, the Prefect confesses the 
exercise of a “lofty and contemptuous mercy,” rather than the use 
of “angry fire and sword,” but promises to do better in future; 
hearing which, the multitude hail him as the “Christian scourge,” 
and invoke blessings upon Apollo’s champion. Here the scene 
changes, and we next behold a secret burial-place of the Christians, 
what time funeral rites are being performed over the body of a 
departed saint. The assembled people sing a hymn, and Fabius, 
their venerable Bishop, exhorts them to constancy in the midst 
of tribulation, As he speaks, the noise of advancing persecutors 
is heard, and the Christians, at the bidding of the Pastor, disperse 
to their homes—all save one, who is no other than Margarita, the 
whilom priestess in Apollo’s Temple. Margarita remains, un- 
molested, and calling upon her lyre to help her in Christian, as 
aforetime in Pagan, worship, sings a fervid hymn to the Son of 
God. At its close her father, Callias, enters, telling her that the 
altar of Apollo waits; and then, learning for the first time, to his 
horror and despair, that Margarita has changed her faith, and 
looks upon the luminary she once worshipped as destined to wither 
‘*hefore the all-enlightening Lamb, 

Whose radiant throne shall quench all other fires.” 


Again the scene changes, introducing us now to the Palace of the 
Prefect, which is filled with the music of maidens’ voices, as they 
invite each other to wander, in the evening light—“ light enough 
for love ”—by the Orontes bank, and in the groves of Daphne— 
** Come, the wider shades are falling, 

And the amorous birds are calling 

Each his wandering mate to rest 

In the close and downy nest, 

And the snowy orange flowers, 

And the creeping jasmine bowers, 

From their swinging censers cast 

Their richest odours and their last.” 


We are to suppose that Olybius and Margarita listen to this en- 
thralling song, and at its close the lover speaks, drawing a vivid 
word-picture of the pomp and splendour that will be his bride’s. 
Margarita hears him to the end, and then offers the secret of a 
record ‘‘ registered by flaming hands in the adamantine heavens.” 
But Olybius treats her words lightly. “Canst thou win me,” he 
asks, “‘an immortality of thee?” The answer is, “ Believe in 
Jesus Christ and I am thine.”’ Infuriated, the Prefect curses 
Margarita’s faith, and would go on to curse her lord but that she 
stops him with calmness and dignity, bids him farewell, and goes 
to share the fate of her fellow-Christians in their prison. We 
next see the place where the martyrs are confined, past which lies 
the road to Apollo’s temple. Bands of maidens cross the stage in 
the direction of the shrine, flower-laden, and singing as they go 
the glory of him who “1 
‘with his trampling chariot shakes 

The azure pavement of the sky.” 


The Christians, in their dungeons, hear the chant and respond 
with an ascription of praise to the true God. Then Julia a 
“woman of the people,” speaking in their name, demands that 
the Priestess be led forth to sacrifice at the pagan altar or to die. 
As the request is carried out, another hymn to Apollo is sung, and 
ceases only when Margarita stands before her persecutors. The 
choice is offered to the maiden, and she prefers “the funeral pyre.” 
Enraged, the multitude shout, “ Blasphemy! Away with her!” 
as another multitude shouted around the proto-martyr at Jeru- 
salem. As did Stephen then, so does Margaritanow. Calmly she 
tells of the God who hath spoken to man by His Son, and who, in 
the Person of the Son, will come again to assume the Judgment 
Seat, and render unto each his due reward. “ Now, Sir, your 
sentence.” The people pronounce it in thund’rous shouts of 
“ Blasphemy! Away with her!” to which Margarita answers in 
words of fearlessness and faith. At this juncture, Callias and 
Olybius make a last effort to turn the Martyr from her resolve ; 
but she only prays for them in response, and the pyre is lit, As 














sees “the heavens opened and the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God.” All her vision she tells in words of ecstasy, 
and dies, exclaiming “ Jesus! Redeemer! Lord! I come.” Upon 
this the curtain falls to the strains of a brief, triumphant chorus 
sung by the Christian spectators. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that, as a drama, Mr 
Sullivan’s libretto is somewhat disjointed, while we see clearly 
that opportunities for musical effect have been a first considera- 
tion. Hence the prominence given to pagan and Christian hymns, 
and the interpolation of funeral rites having no connection 
with a story that, as a result of using extraneous matter, is only 
half told. But it is one thing to criticise a libretto as a drama 
pure and simple, and quite another to sit in judgment upon it as 
a drama for music. Looking at Mr Sullivan’s book in relation to 
its purpose, few will care to find fault. It ministers right well 
to music, and music, in return, pleads its cause in irresistible 
accents. . 

Martyrology is a favourite source of inspiration with English 
composers, one after another of whom find in it matter that 
apparently recommends itself none the less because others have 
dealt with themes differing only as to points of detail. But it 
must be said for Mr Sallivan that, though dealing with a well- 
worn subject, he has treated it, in a large measure, after an in- 
dividual fashion. Comparisons will, no doubt, be made between 
St Cecilia and The Martyr of Antioch, especial with reference to 
the final scene, which, in Sir J. Benedict’s work, ranks among 
undoubted masterpieces. Nevertheless, the two finales, while 
closely corresponding in situation, differ so widely in structure 
that the younger composer cannot fairly be charged with having 
challenged the elder. Coming to the general features of Mr 
Sullivan’s music, we must, first of all, point out its simple and 
natural dramatic character. The composer seems to have done 
nothing from calculation. He does not appear to have said, “ As 
this is a sacred work, a fugue may be expected, and I must show 
that I can write one”; or, “ At such and such a point I can 
strain the situation to demonstrate musicianly qualities not 
exactly called for by it.” We find nothing of this pretentiousness 
and self-seeking throughout the work. No doubt Mr Sullivan’s 
theme would have accepted a great deal more “ learned.” labour 
than he brought to it, and his music might have been made 
more in harmony with conventional ideas at the expense of 
its attraction. But we are glad that the temptation to pro- 
fundity and ponderous conventionalism was resisted, and 
that Mr Sullivan wrote without affectation as he was moved 
to write by the influence of each situation in the drama. 
Another point to be observed is the freedom of the music from 
the tyranny of some modern fashions to which young composers 
frequently submit, less because they like them than because they 
wish to appear abreast of what is called “ progress.” How many 
musicians of the present day seem absolutely afraid of a simple 
and natural tune, running away from it almost before it has taken 
shape under their hands? How many fear they will be set down as 
impotent unless they call up far-fetched harmonies, and take care 
not to remain in the same key during eight consecutive bars ? 
And how many in writing a work of this kind condemn them- 
selves to move in the shackles of the Wagnerian Lettmotif—each 
person, idea, and situation having a representative theme, without 
which neither person, idea, nor situation can be referred to. Mr 
Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch shows that he is not bound by any 
such “ fads.” He cherishes a bit of pleasant melody, rather than 
turns from it as though it would bite him. His harmonies 
marshal themselves spontaneously, and are not dragged in by the 
ears like unwilling recruits. He remains in the same key as ang 
as it serves him, and he moves through the drama unhamper 
by a lot of musical “ properties” in the form of representative 
themes. All this is positively refreshing, and not without a feel- 
ing of entire complacency do we reflect that the composer is likely 
to meet with his reward. 

(To be continued. ) 








Mrian.—After an interval of ten years, Robert le Diable has been 
revived at the Teatro Dal Verme, with Mad. Contarini, Signori 
Ugolini and Queyrel in the leading parts. Well acted, well sung, 
and well put on the stage, it has drawn large houses. 


the flames rise around her she lifts her rapt gaze to the sky, and 
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4 9, Op i 
Brown's Ketters to Huceler. 
(Continued from page 642. ) 
Letrer VIII. 

My Lord,—From what I have said of the aria di portamento, the 
cantabile, the mezzo carattere, and the different sub-divisions of the 
aria parlante, I hope I have, in some degree, made it plain to your 
Lordship, that there is no affection of the human breast, from the 
slightest and most gentle stirring of sentiment, to the most frantic 
degrees of passion, which some one of these classes is not aptly 
suited to express. If this be true, other classes must be either bad 
or superfluous, This, in fact, is the case of the aria di agilita or 
aria di bravura, as it is sometimes called ; in treating of which, it 
will be almost sufficient to repeat to your Lordship the description 
I gave of it in the general enumeration of the different classes. It 
is an air composed chiefly, indeed too often merely, to indulge the 
singer in the display of certain powers in the execution, particularly 
extraordinary agility or compass of voice. In such a composition, 
the means are evidently confounded with the end of the art; dex- 
terity (if I may be allowed the expression) and artifice, instead of 
serving as the instruments, being made the object of the work. 
Such are the airs which, with us, we so frequently observe sung to 
ears erect, and gaping mouths, whilst the heart, in honest apathy, 
is carrying on its mere animal function. And of this kind, indeed, 
are all the attempts, in the different arts, to substitute what is 
difficult or novel for what is beautiful and natural. Where there 
has ever been a genuine taste for any of the arts, this aptness to 
admire what is new and difficult is one of the first symptoms of the 
decline of that taste; such is at present the case in Italy with 
respect to all the arts ; but the admiration bestowed in Britain on 
difficulty and novelty, in preference to beauty and simplicity, is 
the affect, not of the decline, but of the total want of taste, and 
proceeds from the same principles with the admiration of tumbling 
and rope-dancing, which the multitude may gaze on with astonish- 
ment long before they are susceptible of the charms of graceful and 
elegant pantomime, these feats of agility having exactly the same 
relation to fine dancing that the above mentioned airs have to 
expressive music. They are, therefore, I conceive, incompatible 
with the nature of a serious drama; but in the burletta, or comic 
opera, in which much greater liberties may be taken, I think I have, 
sometimes, heard them introduced with success. In a comedy, a 
pretty frolicsome coquette may be supposed to cut an elegant caper, 
at once to show her legs and to display her skill in dancing; nay, 
such a stroke might be characteristic, and therefore proper. So a 
gay fashionable lady might, with a kind of graceful levity, express, 
by an air of this kind, some of her pretty capricious humours, 
equally unintelligible with the music itself, the merit of both con- 
sisting merely in the prettiness of the manner; for this kind of 
music, though incapable of any expression excepting that, perhaps, 
of gaiety in general, may yet have all the beauty which can be 
given to it by a fine voice running, with ease and velocity, through 
an arrangement of notes, not in itself unpleasing, just as the 
humour of the lady, though perhaps rather unmeaning, may be 
accompanied with many graces of countenance, figure, voice, and 
motion. 

Now, the union of all this with the music, produces often, with- 
out any violation of propriety, a very happy effect on the stage ; 
but your Lordship will observe with what absurd impropriety these 
airs often make a part of our concerts, where all this elegant flirta- 
tion of face and figure is forbidden, and where these fanciful and 
exuberant sallies are gravely pronounced by a lady standing at the 
harpsicord with downcast, or, at best, unmeaning eyes, and without 
the smallest apparent tendency to motion. 

Broton. 


COPENHAGEN. 
( Correspondence, ) 


The summer season went off rather quietly, There were scarcely 
any of the usual concerts at Klampenburg, a sea-bathing place near 
the capital. Some extra performances were given at Tivoli towards 
the close of the season. The earlier were arranged by a company 
of which Mad. Ambre was the ‘“‘bright particular star,” supported 
by Mad. Lablache, Herr Behrens, &c. They then, strengthened by 
Bettini, the tenor, moved to the Casino, singing fragments from 
Faust (in costume). After them came Mad. Trebelli, accompanied 
by the Swedish tenor, Westberg. Both lady and gentlemen were 
well received.—In the early part of the season Mdlle Sarah Bern- 
hardt and a French company held possession of the Theatre Royal. 
The celebrated actress played five evenings in Adrienne Lecouvreur 
and Froufrou. The prices were considerably augmented ; but the 





house was always crammed, and the public, generally so phlegmatie, 
wildly enthusiastic. Every evening Mdlle Sarah was uproariously 
applauded, repeatedly called on, and overwhelmed with bouquets. 
After the performance large crowds, hurraing and cheering, followed 
her carriage to the hotel, and she had to come out on the balcony 
and receive further ‘‘ ovations” before her admirers would disperse. 
—During the first three weeks of September Mdlle Marie Vanzandt 
appeared nine times as the heroine of Ambroise Thomas's Mignon 
and once as Zerlina in Don Juan. She ior a great attraction, 
and will return next year. Mad. Liitken ( ugusta Schou), as Philine, 
renewed her successes of last year.—Herr Wachtel, accompanied by 
Herr Bach, as pianist, has paid his first visit here and given two 
concerts. The second was attended by the Court. 


MISS MINNIE HAUK IN PRAGUE. 


Speaking of this lady's recent visit to the Bohemian capital, the 
Prager Zeitung says : 

‘‘The first appearance at the Neustiidter Theater of Miss Minnie 
Hauk, one of the leading vocal celebrities of the day, who sang here 
last at the Landestheater in September, 1875, was looked forward to 
with much curiosity, since great accounts of her performance in 
Carmen, the most popular among modern operas with the public of 
this city, had preceded her. The high expectations of the public 
were brilliantly fulfilled. Miss Hauk’s performance was in every 
respect magnificent ; her singing, set off with the most charming 
gradations of light and shade, was entrancingly beautiful, and her 
virtuosa-like dramatic impersonation, down to the smallest mimetic 
details, most striking. ‘The sole drawback to a perfect impression 
was the use of the Italian language. The house was crammed, and 
the fair and celebrated artist, who had been admirably supported 
by the members of the regular company, was called on five times 
after the different acts.” 

The notice in the Prager Abendblatt runs thus: 

‘*As might easily have been foreseen from the brilliant reputation 
Miss Minnie Hauk has made for herself on both sides the ocean, an 
audience which filled every available space in the large Neustadter 
Theater, and followed the opera with ever-increasing interest, at- 
tended yesterday her first appearance in Bizet’s Carmen. The fair 
and graceful artist, who has grasped with especial intelligence and 
love the peculiar character of the heroine, is distinguished not only 
by a sympathetic voice, but also by her masterly management of it, 
and a rendering of the character nicely graduated down to the 
slightest detail. Her performance was marked by truly artistic and 
astounding effectiveness in all the various and seemingly contradic- 
tory phases of the part. Miss Minnie Hauk is exceptionally happy 
in presenting in the most sympathetic light and creating an interest 
for this self-willed, giddy, gipsy coquet of Southern extraction, even 
in her wildest excesses. Without detracting from the high signifi- 
cance with which the regular representative of the part here invests 
it, Miss Hauk’s performance must be regarded as something special. 
After what has been said, it would be superfluous to dwell on the 
material marks of approbation elicited by her splendid and success- 
ful performance.” 








Trixiry CoLtece, Lonpon.—On Monday evening the opening of 
the new session of this college, incorporated by special charter in 
1875 for the advancement of Church music and the improvement of 
Church musicians, was solemnized by the performance of a full 
choral service in the chapel, which forms part of the collegiate 
buildings in Mandeville Place, Manchester Square. The Warden, 
the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus, B., delivered an inaugural 
address on the Present Educational Movement, Musical and General. 
This movement, he said, had developed into the passion of the age, 
shibboleths were exchanged, and while all were agreed that the 
cause must be advanced, hot disputes arose as to the methods by which 
it was to be effected and the extent to which it was to be carried, 
‘* The governing body has had no lack of work on its hands, At the 
close of last session there were upwards of 300 students on our books, 
and in the past academical year we examined over 6,000 candidates, 
Within the space of four years 13,000 candidates, besides school inapec- 
tions, were examined, involving the scrutiny of some 20,000 papers. 
In the Faculty of Arts, though recently constituted, 1,000 candidates 
entered the various examinations. Here are the returns, in each case 
officially certified, and in each case including musical candidates at 
both higher and local examinations ;—University of Oaford, 281; 
University of Cambridge, 1,185 ; Society of Arts, 596; Trinity Col- 
lege, London, 5,034. Thus T'rinity College heads the list by a majorit 
of about 4,000.” The presentation of diplomas, certificates, | 
prizes then took place, and during the remainder of the evening a 
selection of vocal and instrumental music was performed, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Mad. Krauss received a warm welcome on her return to the 
Grand Opera after her annual holiday. She selected Aida for her 
re-appearance, and there was upwards of 20,000 francs in the 
house. A few days subsequently she sang with M. Lassalle in 
L’ Africaine, when both were much applauded. Last Monday 
there was a scare, followed, luckily, with ao very disastrous con- 
sequences. The piece announced was La Juive. M. Villaret was 
to sing the part of Eleazar, but, as he was leaving his dressing- 
room, he was suddenly seized with such severe hoarseness that 
fears were entertained it would be necessary to change the bill. 
Messengers were despatched in hot haste to summon the artists 
constituting the cast of Guwillawme Tell. They all obeyed the 
summons without losing a moment, and hastened to the theatre. 
But their services were not required. After the public 
had been informed, at the rising of the curtain for the 
second act, of the state of affairs, M. Villaret reappeared. 
Gradually he recovered his voice, and sang the fourth act 
with such spirit that he had a call. The band rehearsals of 
Le Comte Ory have been going on some little time, and “ it is 
thought” the work may be performed on the 20th “ or” the 25th 
inst. At all events, whatever the date of its production, it is not 
to be followed by La Korigane till after the lapse of at least a 
fortnight, the ballet being considered too important to be produced 
on the first night of a revival, and, perhaps, not being ready. 
Great things are prognosticated of it, the prophets declaring it 


will not only succeed in Paris, but achieve splendid triumphs in ° 


Vienna and Pesth, like M. Delibes’ Sylvia and Coppélia. Qui 
vivra—et recevra réguliérement les journaux—verra.—The reading 
of Le Tribut de Zamora went off well. Besides M. Gounod with 
MM. Dennery and Brésil (the joint authors of the libretto), there 
were present MM. Vaucorbeil, Meyer, Regnier, and Salomon, 
representing the management, Mdmes Krauss, Daram, MM. 
Sellier, Lassalle, and Melchissédec, representing the artists. One 
critic says:—“The effect was immense. The piece is magnificently 
constructed, and adorned with some fine scenic action. All the 
parts are admirably designed and very varied. The music is 
drawn from the same spring as Faust and Mireille. In a word— 
re: eo Continuous inspiration. Dennery himself read 
e : 


“It would be easy for us,” observes Figaro, ‘to indulge in a series 
of indiscreet revelations concerning the subject and plot of Le 
Tribut de Zamora, but we will limit ourselves to mentioning a few 
of the details. The piece contains seven important parts, but only 
five have been given out, at present : Ramire II., King of Oviedo ; 
Ben Said, ambassador of the Caliph of Cordova; Hadjar Ben Said, 
his brother ; Manoel Diaz, a Spanish Soldier; Xaima, betrothed to 
Manoel ; Hermosa, her mother; Iglesia, a young orphan. The 
piece contains a grand divertissement and a grand ballet. It was 
ayaa Hany two o’clock when M. Dennery finished the reading. 
No one knew onytting beyond the book. M. Lassalle, who was 
seated next to Gounod, was the first to beg the latter to let them 
hear something of the music. Mdmes Krauss and Daram then 
backed up Lassalle’s request. ‘I am very tired,’ replied Gounod, 
and he really could hardly speak. ‘Have patience for a fortnight 
or so. I must go and rest a little in Normandy, but I promise that, 
on my return——’ While making these excuses he allowed his 
fingers to wander unconsciously over the keyboard of the piano, 
before which he was sitting. ‘Is not that the serenade of the first 
act you are playing there?’ enquired M. Vaucorbeil. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Gounod. ‘Just play it, nothing more,’ craftily insinuated the mana- 
ger. ‘Very well, but nothing else, for I am horribly fatigued.’ 
‘No, nothing else ; of course not.’ The serenade will be sung by 
the tenor, whom Xaima will answer from time to time. Gounod 
began by merely Playing it on the piano, but, carried away by his 
feelings, he next hummed a few words, and at last sang with the 
full force of his voice. After finishing the Serenade, he mechani- 
cally turned over a few pages of the score. He then played and 
sang in os succession two of Ben Said’s airs, an air with bells, 
a national song—a kind of Marseillaise—and a cavatina of Xaima’s. 
‘So much for the first act,’ he said. Without thinking of the 
fatigue of which he had complained a short time previously, he 
went on to the second act, from which he sang a national march and 
two grand, touching airs of Hermosa’s. Next came the third act. 
He sang, one after the other, some couplets of Ben Said, a cantabile of 
Hermosa’s, and a grand final scene between Hermosa and Xaima. 
There remained the fourth and last act. His blood was now up. 
He sang the entire act : a romance of Hermosa’s, a trio for Hermosa, 












Manoel, and Xaima, a romance in two stanzas for Ben Said, and 
Hermosa’s grand cantabile, which occurs twice in the act.” 


At the Opéra-Comique, Mdlle Cécile Mézeray has been taking 
the part of Arlette in Jean de Nivelle for Mdlle Bilbaut-Vauchelet, 
but the latter will probably have returned before these lines are 
printed. Previously also to the same event, M. Carvalho, who 
has been ill but has now recovered, will, there is every reason to 
believe, bring out Le Bois and M. de Floridor. 

The patrons of the Folies-Dramatiques have been gratified with 
a new three-act comic opera, Le Beau Nicolas, words by MM. 
Vanloo and Leterrier; music by M. P. Lacome, composer of 
Jeanne, Jeaunette, et Jeanneton. It is a lucky thing that pro- 
bability is not required in the libretto of a comic opera, otherwise 
M. Lacome would have had cause to regret his collaboration with 
MM. Vanloo and Leterrier. As it is, he has no reason to complain, 
though the story is certainly about as different as can well be 
conceived to every day life. The incidents, too, are somewhat 
hackneyed, but, duly turned about like the pieces of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, they yield combinations which please a public who 
ask only to be amused, and consequently welcome very cordially 
that strange fish, the Seneschal de la Vieille-Roche. This worthy, 
after long years of marriage, not having seen his wishes for a 
family gratified, has despatched his wife on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and ordered that there shall be no more marrying, 
or even courting, among his vassals, until the pilgrimage has 
been performed. At length, the prohibition is removed, for the 
return of the Lady is announced as imminent. But suddenly 
Captain Flamberge, who has served as her escort, arrives with 
the sad news that she has been seized and carried off by pirates. 
Once again, all marriages are interdiqted, for every able-bodied 
man is ordered to be enrolled in the army with which the Seneschal 
proposes to seek out and deliver his noble spouse. The measures 
adopted by him seriously interfere with the plans of the “hand- 
some Nicolas,” who is desperately in love with the bewitching 
Camille, and deserts the colours for the purpose of eloping with 
her. The Seneschal sets off in pursuit of the deserter, while 
Captain Flamberge,to whom her uncle has promised her hand, starts 
in search of Camille. Another personage in the story is Criquet, 
a dissipated little wretch, who, not being physically strong enough, 
has been rejected by the military authorities. Fully alive to the 
advantage of being the only representative of the Lords of the 
Creation left on the Seneschal’s domain, he determines not to be 
deprived of it and gives information of the deserter’s hiding-place. 
But when the deserter is apprehended, he turns out to be ille, 
who has disguised herself in male attire to throw his pursuers off 
the scent and enable Nicolas to escape. Taken before the coun- 
cil of war, she is condemned to be shot, and is about to suffer 
death, when she is recognized by Flamberge. The latter 
renounces all claim to her hand, Mdme de la Vieille-Roche 
returns in safety,and the piece winds up—of course—with the 
union of the two young lovers. To this book M. Lacome has 
composed some agreeable and elegant music, especially in the 
second act, in which the song: “ C’est la fille 4 Jean-Pierre” had 
to be sung three times. The concerted piece “On fait 4 Criquet,” 
in the same act, was likewise much applauded. There are some 
good numbers also in the other acts. ‘I'he principal artists, Mdlles 
Girard, Reval, Mdme Dharville, MM. Montaubrey, and Simon 
Max acquitted themselves creditably, but it is more than likely 
that the composer was not over-pleased with some of the artists 
cast for the more subordinate parts. 

Pending the erection of a monument to Jacques Offenbach, 
Figaro and some personal friends of the deceased, have resolved 
to have a marble bust of him executed, for presentation to the 
Théatre des Variétés, which is so deeply indebted to him for some 
of its greatest successes. The bust will stand in the saloon. 

The MSS. of Hérold’s works, reverently treasured up by his 
son, the present Prefect of the Seine, were in the Pavillon de Flore, 
when the fire recently broke out there. Luckily they were saved 
and not even damaged.—M. Pasdeloup intends next season, while 
reserving a large portion of his programmes for classical music, 
which will remain, as heretofore, the backbone of his concerts, to 
perform a certain number of symphonic works by living and 
recent composers. Glinka, Durgomijsky, Rubinstein, Sseroff, 
Tchaikowsky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff, will be among the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian school, which is every day increasing in 
importance. The principal Italian composers selected are Verdi, 
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Boito, and Ponchielli ; Wagner, Brahms, Raff, and Goldmark will 
figure in the list of Germans. As regards French composers, 
specimens of their work will be given in chronological order from 
Lulli downwards.—M. Rose has been appointed professor of the 
clarinet at the Conservatory, in the place of the late M. Leroy, as 
whose substitute he acted for some time.—Mdme Marie Sasse will 
shortly start on the grand concert-tour of which she will be the 
great attraction. She will visit not only the principal towns of 
France, but Belgium, Holland, Alsace-Loraine, Switzerland, and 
a part of Spain. The impresario is M. Paul Ferry. 


o—~— 


WAIES. 
Malle Sarah Bernhardt started this morning for New York, vid 
Havre, in the s-s, L’Amerique. 
Mr Henry Jarrett has gone to New York in the s-s. L’Amerique, 
which left Havre this morning. 
Aida was recently performed for the first time at Mannheim. 
R. Wagner’s Rienzi is very successful at the Politeama, Rome. 
The season at the Stadttheater, Kénigsberg, opened with Aida, 
A choral society, called L’Echo de Nice, has been established in 
that city. 
There are upwards of 700 instrumental and choral societies in the 
United States. 
Sig. Celega has nearly completed a new opera, Marino, ovvero il 
Poeta della Laguna. 
Herr Carl Goldmark has completed a new opera, Der Fremdiing, 
book by Felix Dahn. 
Signor Smareglia’s Preziosa is to be performed next season at the 
Teatro Bellini, Naples. . 
Mad. Adelina Patti is to receive 15,000 francs a-night, paid in 
advance, at Monte Carlo. 
Signor Marenco’s new epera, J Moncada, is in rehearsal at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 
Herr Theodor Wachtel recently sang in Le Postillon de Long- 
jumeau for the 1,200th time. 
‘*Nine o'clock!” said Madame, looking at her watch, ‘‘I must 
begin to undress for the ball.” 
On her return journey from Australia, Mad. Carlotta Patti will 
give concerts in India and Egypt. 
Mr Ernest Gye was recently in Paris, making engagements for 
his next season at Covent Garden. 
Arrigo Boito’s Mejfistofele will be performed this winter in Ham- 
burgh, Cologne, Pesth, and Leipsic. 
Aida, with Mad. Marie Wilt in the principal female part, has 
been very successful in Buda-Pesth. 
Professor F, Kiel has been made a corresponding member of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Florence. 
A new opera, Maria Menzikoff, by Sig. F. Ferrari, has been pro- 
duced at the Teatro Del Giglio, Lucca. 
Herren Dresel and Eibenschiitz have been appointed teachers of 
the piano at the Conservatory, Leipsic. 
Herr August Wilhelmj has signed with the American impresario, 
Duff, for another five months’ tour in the States. 
The rehearsals of the Boston (U.S.) Handel and Haydn Society 
commenced for the season on the 26th September. 
M. Calendini, conductor for comic opera at the Grand-ThéAtre, 
Bordeaux, hast just died, still young, of apoplexy. 
A new buffo opera, La Grotta di Trofonio, by Signor G. Ercolani, 
has been produced at the Teatro Mariani, Ravenna. 
A new buffo opera, La bella Ester, by Sig. Francesco Palmieri, 
has been produced at the Teatro delle Varieta, Naples. 
M. de Beauplan’s French opera-company, with Mad. Ambre as 
prima donna, opens in New Orleans on the 8th November. 
M. E. Lalo has written a new violin piece for Marsick, who will 
play it first at the Chatelet Concerts and then in Germany. 
The new Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, will be opened on 
the 20th, and not the 19th inst., as erroneously announced, 
A “Waltz for four Violoncellos” by M. Fitzenhagen, has been 
performed frequently of late with marked success in Moscow. 
Mad. Artét-Padilla, who recently had an increase in her family, 
ag shortly make one last tour and then retire from professional 
ife. 
On the fiftieth professional anniversary of Herr Bilse at Berlin, 


the Emperor Wilhelm sent him the cross of the Order of Hohen- 
zollern, 








The rehearsals of Cherubini’s Medea, under Herr Hans Richter, 
have been going on for some time at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna. 

Ferdinand Hummel, director of the music school attached to the 
Mozarteum, Salzburg, has been appointed also Capellmeister at the 
theatre there. 

M. Depoitier, a Belgian, and formerly a bass at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, has been nominated professor at the Conserva- 
tory, Marseilles. / : : 

The Italian season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, will open with 
Roberto il Diavolo, principal characters by Signora de Reszké, Signori 
Stagno and Uetam. } é 

A series of Popular Concerts have been organized at Marseilles b 
M. Regnaud. They will take place in the Théatre Valette, whic 
holds 4,000 persons. ' : 

Herr Eduard Strauss, now in Hamburgh, will, with his orchestra, 
visit, this season, several important towns in Germany, including 
Berlin and Dresden. 

The novelties at the San Carlo, Naples, will probably be R. 
Wagner’s Lohengrin; Sig. Auteri-Manzocchi’s Stella; and Sig. 
Ponchielli’s Gioconda. 

The Théatre-Bellecour, Lyons, will not be brought to the hammer 
after all, having found a new manager in M. Simon, formerly an 
organiser of concert-tours. : 

Kleopatra, a new opera by W. Freudenberg, will be produced this 
season at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, for the benefit of Herr Gura, 
who will sing the part of Antony. ; 

Agnes Bauer, by Herr Felix Mottl, the newly eupcintes Capell- 
meister at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, will be produced 
there on the Grand-Duke’s birthday. 

M. Larose has returned to Cairo, after engaging in Paris and 
Milan his buffo-opera and ballet companies. His season at the Khe- 
dival Theatre begins on the Ist November. 

During his stay at Ischl], Herr Johannes Brahms, according to 
German papers, has completed two overtures for grand orchestra 
and several trios, one of the latter with a pianoforte-part. 

Three new and successful zarzuelas have been produced in Madrid : 
Musica classica, by Seftor Chapi, at the Teatro de la Comedia; La 
Gallequita del Valle, and Un Toro de Muerte, by Seftor Alvarez, at 
the Teatro de la Risa. 

A new weekly paper, the Musik-Welt (the Musical World) is 
announced to appear in Berlin on the 23rd inst. Among the con- 
tributors will be Dr Ed. Hanslick, Dr Hans von Biilow, M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns, and several other well known writers and musicians. 

At the second of three festivals organized at St James's, Clerken- 
well, to celebrate the ingathering of the harvest, a selection from 
The Creation was given. The choir consisted of about fifty voices. 
The solos were rendered by Miss Emily Paget, R.A.M. (who, at the 
last examination of the Royal Academy of Music, obtained a bronze 
medal for singing), Mr Paget, and Mr Milward. Mr James Robinson 
presided at the organ. 








MEININGEN.—At the Seventh and Non-Subscription Concert, to 
follow the series of Beethoven Subscription Concerts, under the 
direction of Herr Hans von Riilow, at the Ducal Theatre, in Novem- 
ber and December, the Ninth Symphony with Chorus will be per- 
formed twice, an interval of fifteen minutes for refreshment being 
allowed between the two performances ! 

Vienna.—There is now to be a ‘‘ Weber Cyclus” at the Imperial 
Opera, including Preciosa, in which most of the characters are to be 
sustained by members of the Burgtheater company. EHuryanthe will 
open the Cyclus at the end of the present month. Baron Dingelstedt 
has resigned his post as manager.—The concerts of the Cesellachafts- 
concerte commence on the 14th November. The 12th April is fixed 
for the Extraordinary Concert. Mad. Norman-Néruda plays at the 
first; Herr Auer, from St Petersburgh, at the third; ao Mr Charles 
Hallé at the fourth ; The Creation being reserved for the second. 
Franz Liszt will again be invited to take part in the ‘Extraordinary 
Concert,” on April 12, 1881.—Herr Johann Strauss has achieved a 
decided success with his new buffo opera, Das Spitzentuch der 
Kénigin, at the Theater an der Wien. Book and music pleased 
much, and the critics, headed by Dr Ed. Hanslick, all speak fayour- 
ably of this latest production from the master’s pen. The music, a 
great deal of which is in “dance form,” is light, pleasing, and 
melodious. On the first night five pieces were encored,—Herr 
Bachrich, tenor, and Herr Hummer, violoncello, both masters at the 
Conservatory, have seceded from Hellmesberger’s Quartet, and been 
replaced by Herren Loh and Sulzer, members of the orchestra at the 
Imperial Operahouse. The Quartet Evenings of Herren Radnicky, 
Siebert, Stecher, and Kretschmann, will be continued this winter, 
and will take place at the Bésendorf Rooms.—Mr George Grove was 
here a short time since on matters connected with Schubert. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FranK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of fm benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and or the ~— and removing affections of 
e throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


























8. D. 8. D- 
1, “SYMPATHY” 3 6 2. “SPRING”... - 30 
3. “REGRET”... 3 6 4. ‘* DELIGHT” . 3 6 
5. “EMOTION” 40 6. ‘‘ANIMATION” - 26 
7. — 8. “ARGUMENT” ... 3 6 
9, “ FELICITY” 40 10. ‘“‘RESIGNATION” 2 6 
’ “ BELOVED” 3.0 2.0—_———--—— 
—————— 6. ————— 
15. ““GAIETY” ,,, oe «. 5 0 16. ‘“SUPPLICATION” 3 0 
17, ——— 18, ‘“‘ADMIRATION ”... 3 6 
19 ‘* CONSOLATION” - 26) 20, — 
21, “EXULTATION ”... ow 26] 2. ———— 
23, — 24. “PLEADING” ... «oh, ae 








London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


SONATA IN G MAJOR Wee By ees 

SONATA IN E MINOR ae) eee, ee 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 

agg a i  ES Torl ‘a 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
Sona. 
Words A TOM HOOD, 
Music by 
HOPE TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments, : 
CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


~ i, 
ates ih t awl lt: 


=a) 





COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s tnstruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F, RimBautt. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; J~ 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. II—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 

















Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDELS OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel's Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Marra X. Haves). a), 


BWILIVeD By Ww. 2: Baw es 


ind 





Price 2s. each ; 07, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


WirHout OrcHestrA (Second Series), ARRANGED By W. T. BEST. 





No. l. In D minor. No. 4 In G minor. 
» 2. In A major. » oO In F major. 
, 3. InC minor. » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Hi arpsicord,” hy Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burnzy remarked :— 
Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


LONDON: BOOSEY & C0, 295, REGENT STREET. 
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